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SEX  DIFFERENCES  IN  MENTAL  ABILITY 
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WITH  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women  through¬ 
out  the  United  States,  certain  practical  educationa 
problems  are  everywhere  pressing  for  solution, — 
questions  in  regard  to  salaries,  equal  pay  for  the  sexes, 
equal  opportunity  in  school  management,  administration  and 
the  like,  and  along  with  these,  inevitably,  questions  in  regard 
to  the  amount  and  kind  of  work  actually  done  by  the  two 
sexes  where  they  work  side  by  side  and  have  equal  oppor¬ 
tunities.  These  questions  are  being  studied  in  many  places 
and  by  different  groups  from  the  Society  of  University 
Professors  down  to  the  local  officials  in  hundreds  of  cities  and 
towns. 

Since,  in  such  discussions,  everybody  has  his  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  relative  ability  and  capacity  and  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  two  sexes,  it  may  save  some  futile  discussion 
if  we  summarize  the  differences  actually  shown  by  scientific 
investigation.  Of  course,  there  are  certain  obvious  physi¬ 
cal  differences  apparent  to  everybody.  As  a  rule,  women 
are  shorter  and  lighter  than  men,  and  especially  noteworthy 
are  the  primary  sex  characteristics.  There  are  likewise 
certain  obvious  psychological  differences,  especially  in¬ 
stinctive  differences  and  the  characteristics  correlated  with 
these.  Probably  a  sexual  difference  in  capacity  for  mental 
work  exists,  but  what  this  difference  is,  nobody  knows. 
There  is  no  lack  of  opinion  based  on  individual  observation. 
The  facts,  as  indicated  by  scientific  studies,  are,  so  far  as 
significant  differences  are  concerned,  in  part  as  follows: 
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Benedict  and  Emmes,  in  their  comparative  study  of  the 
basal  metabolism  in  men  and  women,  conclude  that  “men 
have  a  slightly  greater  metabolism  per  kilogram  of  body 
weight  as  per  square  of  body  surface  than  have  women  of 
like  weight  and  height/*  Dr.  Franz  Boas  considers  that 
women  and  children  present  the  most  generalized  forms 
of  race-types,  and  argues  that  the  children  of  all  races 
present  striking  similarities  as  compared  with  the  notable 
dissimilarities  of  their  parents,  although  women  resemble 
one  another  from  race  to  race  more  than  do  men.  The 
female  sex,  he  holds,  “is  in  all  the  proportions  and  forms 
of  its  body  more  like  the  child  than  the  male,  and  the  most 
specialized  types  appear  among  the  male  sex.’*  But  who, 
he  asks,  would  think  of  explaining  “this  earlier  arrest  of  de¬ 
velopment  as  mark  of  a  lower  tj’pe.**  The  fact  of  early  arrest 
itself  is  not  necessarily  an  indication  of  lower  type  or  of 
degeneracy.  As  Dr.  Boas  observes:  “While  in  man  the  face 
develops  moderately  only,  it  grows  considerably  among 
the  apes.  The  earlier  arrest  in  this  case  is,  therefore,  an 
indication  of  higher  type.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
not  the  earlier  arrest  alone  which  determines  the  place 
of  a  race,  but  the  direction  of  this  development.  The 
‘degeneracy*  of  the  human  face  is  thus  a  step  forward,  not 
backward.  So,  too,  with  certain  of  the  characteristics 
of  woman.” ^ 

There  is,  as  all  know,  any  amount  of  popular  argument 
in  regard  to  the  relative  ability  of  the  sexes.  Political 
discussions  and  fireside  conversations  alike  fall  back  on 
alleged  fundamental  differences  in  mental  ability  and  any 
amount  of  discussion  occurs  in  regard  to  the  question  of 
intellectual  superiority  or  inferiority.  All  this  seems  hope¬ 
lessly  futile;  because  the  differences  that  do  exist  concern 
qualities  that  are  largely  incommensurable.  As  regards 
the  evidence  from  observation,  we  may  perhaps  say  that 
the  strongest  evidence  of  intellectual  inferiority  in  men 
is  the  prejudice  they  have  shown  in  this  subject;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  the  strongest  evidence  of  inferiority  in 

*See  also  Chamberlain  .  The  Child,  pp.  429-30 
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women  is  their  sensitiveness  in  the  matter.  The  one  offsets 
the  other.  As  regards  the  point  with  which  we  are  especially 
concerned — the  relative  ability  of  the  sexes  to  do  mental 
work — we  have  little  evidence. 

As  regards  the  sex  differences  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
brain,  many  investigations  in  regard  to  this  point  have 
been  made  and  there  has  been  no  end  of  discussion.  The 
net  result  of  all  the  most  careful  studies  seems  to  be  that 
there  are  no  marked  differences  between  women’s  and  men’s 
brains,  except  that  the  former  has  a  smaller  brain  weight 
correlated  with  the  smaller  physical  stature  of  the  female.  A 
most  careful  investigation  of  this  subject  was  made  a  few 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Mall  of  Johns  Hopkins.  His  general 
conclusion  is  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  special  anatomi¬ 
cal  variations  with  either  race  or  sex.  Dr.  Mall  studied 
the  works  of  other  investigators  and  concludes  that  those 
who  have  found  sex  differences  have  used  erroneous  methods. 
Their  conclusions  have  been  based  on  too  small  a  number  of 
cases  and  they  have  been  subject  to  error  from  prejudice  and 
suggestion,  because  they  have  known  the  sex  of  the  brains 
studied.  Dr.  Mall,  using  rigorous  scientific  methods  and  not 
knowing  the  sex  of  the  brains  used,  found  no  differences  char¬ 
acteristic  of  sex,  except  some  evidence  of  greater  tendency  of 
the  brain  in  males  to  vary  in  conformation  of  gyri  and  sulci. 

In  all  discussion  of  brain  quality  it  should  be  remembered 
that  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  absolute,  but  rather  of  the 
relative  size  of  the  brain;  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  size 
of  the  brain  so  much  as  of  the  convolutions;  and  it  is  not  a 
question  of  any  of  these  perhaps  so  much  as  a  question 
of  the  character  of  the  individual  neurones  that  make  up 
the  cerebral  cortex.  Of  sex  differences  here  we  have  no 
evidence.  Until  investigations  of  the  brain  by  the  new 
method  used  by  Ellis  and  others  studying  the  individual 
neurones  is  made,  especially  perhaps  the  development  of 
the  super-granular  level  of  the  brain  cortex.  Mall’s  state¬ 
ment  should  be  taken  as  representing  the  state  of  our 
knowledge.  That  is,  there  is  no  anatomical  or  histological 
evidence  of  sex  differences  in  the  brain. 
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In  regard  to  mental  differences  some  think  that  men  are 
capable  of  doing  more  intellectual  work  than  women;  but 
in  many  occupations  men  have  always  occupied  the  positions, 
or  at  least  the  number  of  women  occupying  such  places 
has  been  very  small,  so  that  there  are  no  adequate  data 
for  comparison.  On  the  other  hand,  in  callings  like  that 
of  the  teacher,  where  a  large  number  of  women  have  been 
employed  along  with  men,  the  results  of  observation  seem 
to  vary.  Some  report  that  men  are  better  able  to  do  the 
work;  others  find  women  quite  as  capable  of  endurance. 
No  satisfactory  investigations  have  been  made.  But  those 
who  put  aside  prejudice  seem  to  find  no  striking  differ¬ 
ences. 

Of  course  there  are  certain  obvious  differences  in  the 
behavior  of  the  sexes,  and  certain  differences  significant 
for  hygiene.  How  much  is  due  to  environment  and  how 
much  to  heredity  we  do  not  know.  Dr.  Hart,  an  English 
physician,  has  expressed  some  of  these  very  clearly  in  part 
as  follows: 

In  some  work,  woman  is  far  ahead  of  man.  She  has  in  some  respects 
a  more  tolerant  nervous  system  than  man.  Her  passive  resistance  is 
greater.  This  is  brought  out  in  her  great  gift  of  nursing,  where  she  stands 
supreme,  and  outclasses  the  average  male  nurse  completely.  Her  insight 
into  a  child’s  or  invalid’s  wants  and  needs  is  extraordinary.  She  is  a  much 
better  patient  than  a  man,  and  bears  operative  procedure  better.  Bill¬ 
roth,  the  great  Vienna  surgeon,  tried  some  of  his  then  daring  operations 
on  women  first;  they  were  better  subjects  than  men,  and  recovered 
better. 

Leaving  opinion  and  observation,  certain  facts  related  to 
our  problem  may  be  noted.  Miss  Helen  Bradford  Thompson^ 
in  a  doctoral  thesis,  attempted  to  summarize  the  chief  psy¬ 
chological  differences  between  men  and  women.  The  facts 
cited  by  her  and  the  results  of  more  recent  investigations 
point  to  certain  important  sex  differences,  but  they  have 
not  solved  our  problem.  The  differences  usually  noted 
concern  superiority  in  different  kinds  of  work  and  rapidity 
of  work;  but  any  satisfactory  comparison  of  quantity  of  work 
or  of  quality  of  work  in  general  is  apparently  impossible. 

*Now  Mrs.  Paul  G.  Woolley,  Director  of  Vocational  Bureau,  Public  Schools  of 
Cincinnati. 
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The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to  test  ability  in  certain 
special  forms  of  activity. 

The  investigations  made  by  Stern  and  others  in  regard 
to  power  of  observation  and  ability  and  accuracy  in  report¬ 
ing  what  has  been  observed  show  also  important  differences 
between  men  and  women,  women  often  showing  a  wider 
range  in  what  is  observed  and  remembered,  but  sometimes 
less  accuracy.  Mr.  Warner  Brown,  in  a  study  made  in 
the  laboratory  of  the  University  of  California,  found  evi¬ 
dence  that  women  are  more  suggestible  than  men,  for  the 
suggestion  of  least  perceptible  sensations  of  odor,  light, 
touch,  heat,  change  of  pitch,  least  perceptible  difference 
in  progressive  weights  and  progressive  lines,  the  total 
number  of  ideas  suggested  by  an  ink  blot,  certain  illusions, 
the  estimation  of  weight,  etc.;  and  in  general  there  seems 
to  be  a  characteristic  trait  that  may  be  called  sugges¬ 
tibility  which  women  as  a  rule  show  in  a  distinctly  greater 
degree  than  men.  There  are  plenty  of  other  psychological 
differences  between  men  and  women.  As  regards  sen¬ 
sation,  differences  in  the  limen,  differences  in  color  vision, 
etc.;  and  in  the  motor  field,  differences  in  coordination, 
in  tapping,  etc.;  and  in  certain  defects  or  disorders  like 
stuttering;  but  these  do  not  concern  us  especially  here. 
As  Mrs.  Woolley^  sums  up  the  results  of  recent  studies: 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  trend  toward  the  opinion  .  .  .  that 

there  are  probably  few  if  any  psychological  differences  of  sex  which  are 
of  biological  origin.  .  .  .  The  tendency  to  minimize  sexual  differences 

is  most  marked  with  regard  to  intellectual  processes,  the  field  where  most 
of  the  experimental  work  has  been  done,  and  in  which  the  practical  educa¬ 
tional  tests  have  been  made.  Even  the  time-honored  belief  that  men  are 
more  capable  of  independent  and  creative  work  is  beginning  to  give  way 
in  view  of  the  successful  competition  of  women  in  graduate  work  and  in 
obtaining  the  doctorate. 

Opinion  has  often  been  expressed  to  the  effect  that  men 
are  superior,  or  else  inferior,  in  college  and  university  work 
and  in  intellectual  occupations  generally;  but  few,  if  any, 
scientific  investigations  have  been  made.  Burt  and  Moore 
have  made  extended  experiments  on  a  group  of  130  children, 

‘Woolley,  “A  Review  of  the  Recent  Literature  on  the  Psychology  of  Sex.” 
Psychological  Bulletin,  1910,  Vol.  7,  pp.  335-342. 
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67  boys  and  63  girls,  of  about  12j  to  13|  years  of  age,  and 
also  a  careful  study  of  other  investigations.  While  this 
study  is  open  to  criticism,  particularly  perhaps  from  the 
fact  that  no  adequate  attempt  seems  to  have  been  made 
to  determine  the  physiological  age  of  his  subjects,  neverthe¬ 
less  the  study  is  noteworthy.  Among  other  conclusions, 
they  infer  that  women  are  more  distinctly  paleencephalic 
in  their  mental  activity  and  men  more  neencephalic ;  but 
their  method  seems  to  me  to  have  been  too  narrow  and  the 
results  not  satisfactory.  As  regards  the  general  mental 
differences  their  conclusion  is  as  follows: 

Our  main  conclusion  may  be  recapitulated  as  follows:  With  few 
exceptions,  innate  sex  diflFerences  of  mental  constitution  are  astonishingly 
small — far  smaller  than  common  belief  and  common  practice  would  lead 
us  to  expect.  Neither  on  the  simplest  level,  nor  the  more  complex  levels, 
nor  on  the  highest  levels  of  all,  neither  on  the  intellectual  side,  nor  on  the 
practical  side,  nor  on  the  emotional  side,  have  we  found  sex  differences  so 
large  as  those  found  in  a  few  physical  characteristics.  So  far  as  the 
innate  differences  exhibit  any  general  tendency  in  their  relative  size,  they 
tend  to  diminish  rather  than  to  increase  as  we  pass  upwards  from  simple 
processes  of  sensation  and  movement  to  complex  processes  of  reasoning. 
They  appear,  too,  to  be  throughout  quantitative  rather  than  qualitative — 
differences  in  the  degree  to  which  capacities  common  to  both  sexes  are 
developed  in  the  one  sex  or  in  the  other,  not  differences  due  to  the  presence 
of  capacities  of  a  certain  kind  in  one  sex  and  their  absence  in  the  other.^ 

Thus  the  sex  differences  seem  to  be  largely  differences 
in  the  manifestation  and  expression  of  the  social  instincts, 
differences  in  interests  and  associations  due  to  the  differences 
in  education,  together  with  certain  more  fundamental 
differences  in  mental  characteristics,  such  as  differences 
in  imagination  perhaps,  and  differences  in  suggestibility. 
Jastrow  presents  probably  the  general  consensus  of  psychol¬ 
ogists  in  regard  to  fundamental  differences  as  follows: 

Women  are  truer  to  type  than  men,  nearer  the  race-norm  and  the  child- 
nature,  more  conservative  and  less  variable.  Prominent  is  the  larger 
affectability  of  woman,  which  in  turn  is  the  nearer-to-nature  reaction,  and 
is  indispensable  to  the  race-preserving,  mothering  ministrations.  The 
potential  mother  in  every  woman  commands  a  larger  range  of  her  en¬ 
dowment,  penetrates  deeper  into  the  roots  of  her  being,  radiates  more 
intimately  to  the  finer  modes  of  her  expressions,  than  is  true  of  any  sex- 
determined  section  of  masculine  psychology.  The  race-preserving 
qualities  are  in  their  feminine  expression  more  absorbing,  more  sustained, 

*Burt  and  Moore.  Journal  of  Experimental  Pedagogy.  Vol.  1.  p.  384. 
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more  vital.  The  female  of  the  species  is  more  deadly  in  earnest  for  the 
species;  her  marginal  activities  reflect  more  warmly,  more  pervasively  the 
focal  concerns.  She  bears  the  sterling  hall-mark  of  her  nature  more  con¬ 
spicuously  and  more  responsibly.  It  has  been  well  said  that  the  Romans 
appropriated  everything  from  the  Greeks  except  their  background;  a 
fortunate  son  might  inherit  as  largely  his  mother’s  qualities,  but  would 
always  lack  her  backgroimd. 

Many  loose  statements  are  made  in  regard  to  sex  differ¬ 
ences  in  reason,  intuition,  emotional  reactions,  and  the 
like.  Usually  the  speaker  does  not  note  carefully  the 
meaning  of  the  terms.  Such  terms  as  intuition,  sincerity, 
sympathy,  and  the  like,  are  very  general  and  do  not  offer 
any  definite  standards,  so  that  when  we  say  that  women 
are  more  sympathetic  than  men  or  else  more  rational  than 
men,  we  are  using  indeterminate  variables  as  standards. 
Much  of  the  writing  is  of  this  kind.  As  an  illustration 
we  may  take  a  passage  by  Mr.  Phelps  in  a  paper  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Psychology: 

But  the  predominating  faculty  of  man  is  reason.  Of  woman  it  is  intui¬ 
tion.  That  is  why  they  cannot  take  each  other’s  place  in  the  world.  .  .  . 
The  two  temperaments  are  mutually  reciprocal.  There  is  a  large  sphere 
of  truth — perhaps  half  of  it — open  to  reason.  There  are  great  continents 
of  truth,  the  large  domain  of  metaphysics,  that  reason  cannot  explore 
without  the  lanterns  of  intuition.^ 

This  statememt  by  Mr.  Phelps  is  representative  of  a 
common  opinion,  but  the  psychologist  naturally  asks  what 
is  the  difference  between  reason  and  so-called  intuition. 
A  psychological  introspection  and  analysis  indicate  that 
intuition  for  the  most  part  is  merely  the  result  of  rapid 
reasoning.  Mr.  Phelps  was  much  more  nearly  correct  when 
he  made  the  suggestion  that  the  reasoning  process  in  man 
is  relatively  slow  and  that  in  woman  relatively  quick. 
“Man,”  he  says,  “suspects  the  conclusions  of  woman’s 
intuition  because  they  are  so  rapid;  she  suspects  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  man’s  reasoning  because  it  is  so  slow.” 

The  cause  of  this  more  rapid  reasoning  process  in  many 
women,  if  it  be  true,  and  of  the  slower  process  in  man,  is 
probably  the  different  form  of  education  by  environment. 
Man’s  occupations  are  such  that  they  put  a  premium  upon 

‘Phelps.  American  Journal  of  Psychology,  Oct.  1918,  p.  450. 
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caution  and  slowness  in  making  judgments,  because  of 
the  danger  and  trouble  that  follow  mistakes.  On  the  other 
hand,  women’s  occupations  often  put  a  premium  upon 
quickness  in  reasoning  because  of  the  trouble  and  danger 
that  often  come  from  slowness  in  reaction  to  a  given  situ¬ 
ation.  Now  that  women  can  vote  and  enter  political  life, 
it  is  very  probable  that  a  change  in  regard  to  some  of 
the  characteristics  noted  will  be  observed;  and  already 
women  are  serving  on  juries  so  that  the  disparity  of  en¬ 
vironmental  conditions  is  likely  soon  to  disappear  in  large 
degree. 

The  whole  problem  is  probably  more  complex  than  has 
been  realized,  and  the  relative  ability  of  the  sexes  to  do 
brain  work  is  probably  largely  dependent  upon  sexual 
differences  in  physiological  fige.  Here  some  of  the  studies 
upon  animals  are  suggestive.  For  example,  the  studies 
of  dancing  mice  by  Yerkes  suggest  that  males  may  do 
better  at  one  period  of  life  and  females  at  another.  Of 
one  of  his  tests  Dr.  Yerkes  writes  that  “young  males 
acquire  the  habit  more  quickly  than  young  females,  but 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  ten  months  (at  least)  the  fe¬ 
males  acquire  the  habit  the  more  quickly.”  Again,  he 
reports:  “Curves  of  learning  for  the  sexes  indicate  that 
the  female  makes  more  mistakes  early  in  the  training  tests 
than  does  the  male,  but  that  this  condition  soon  gives  place 
to  greater  accuracy  of  choice  on  the  part  of  the  female.” 
Very  likely  a  similar  influence  of  physiological  age  would 
be  found  in  men  and  women. 

Such  studies  suggest  that  many  of  the  sex  differences  are 
due  to  differences  in  physiological  age.  Especially  does  this 
seem  to  be  true  in  human  beings.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  sexes  differ  in  this  respect  and  that  girls  are  from  a 
year  and  a  half  to  two  years  older  physiologically  than 
boys.  It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  both  physical 
and  mental  development  girls  are  more  precocious  than 
boys,  both  at  the  beginning  of  school  life  and  at  adolescence. 
Dr.  Beik  has  studied  this  point  carefully  and  sums  up  the 
facts  for  the  age  of  school  entrance  as  follows: 
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The  girl  has  attained  a  greater  percentage  of  post-pubescent  height  and 
also  of  post-pubescent  weight  than  the  boy  of  equal  age.  Comparison  of 
curves  gives  a  strong  suggestion  that  the  girl  of  this  age  has  acquired  a 
greater  percentage  of  adult  brain  weight  than  the  boy.  Eruption  of  the 
permanent  teeth  is  earlier,  on  the  average,  in  the  girl  than  in  the  boy,  as 
shown  by  data  from  extended  investigations.  From  rather  limited  data 
it  appears  that  ossification  of  the  bones  progresses  more  rapidly  in  the  girl 
than  in  the  boy.  Experiments  in  neuro-muscular  control  show  girls  to  be 
capable  of  better  control  of  movements  than  boys.  Comparisons  have 
shown  them  to  have  gained  a  greater  percentage  of  post-pubescent  strength 
than  boys  of  equal  age.  Range  of  voice  differentiates  from  this  time  on, 
that  for  girls  being  wider  than  that  of  boys.  Stuttering,  which  develops  in 
most  cases  in  the  early  years,  has  been  found  in  many  investigations  to  be 
more  prevalent  in  males  than  in  females.  The  latter  are  also  credited 
with  being  able  to  learn  to  talk  earlier. 

As  indicated  by  the  data  from  investigations  of  most  of  these  phases, 
differences  between  the  sexes  which  are  noticeable  at  the  beginning  school 
age  grow  progressively  greater  with  advancing  age.^ 

The  differences  usually  called  sex  differences  are  probably 
largely  those  due  to  differences  in  the  physiological  age  or 
to  individual  variation  or  to  environment.  Especially 
noteworthy  and  usually  neglected  are  the  differences  due 
to  the  differences  between  boys  and  girls  in  physiological 
age.  A  few  recent  studies  have  taken  account  of  this  im¬ 
portant  factor. 

In  mental  and  moral  as  well  as  physical  development, 
the  girl  is  relatively  precocious.  Even  at  the  kindergarten 
stage  investigations  indicate  the  mental  superiority  of  girls. 
The  tests  indicate  an  appreciable  difference  in  favor  of  the 
girls.  It  is  probable,  says  Terman,  “that,  age  for  age, 
girls  are  slightly  superior  to  boys  in  the  kind  of  intellectual 
ability  measured  by  the  usual  type  of  intelligence  test. 
This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  results  of  many  other 
investigations  by  the  test  method.  It  is  also  in  harmony 
with  sex  comparisons  based  on  teachers’  ratings  and  school 
marks.”  In  the  first  grade  also  tests  by  Dixon  showed  a 
small  difference  to  the  advantage  of  girls,  and,  as  rated  by 
the  teachers,  the  girls  made  decidedly  the  better  showing. 
This  was  true  even  when  boys  and  girls  of  the  same  mental 
age  were  compared. 

Among  the  differences  really  significant  for  education 
are  the  differences  in  physiological  and  psychological  age 

^Beik,  “Fourth  International  Congress  of  School  Hygiene,”  1913,  Vol.  4,  p.  122. 
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at  the  period  of  puberty.  For  example,  the  girl  of  thirteen 
or  fourteen  is  likely  to  be  heavier  and  taller  than  the  boy  of 
the  same  age  and  relatively  more  mature.  More  concretely, 
the  girl  is  physically  more  developed,  mentally  more  pre¬ 
cocious,  and  morally  and  socially  more  developed.  Hence 
the  same  differentiation  in  education  is  required  by  hygiene 
that  would  be  required  between  the  boy  of  thirteen  and  the 
boy  of  fifteen. 

A  common  error  arises  from  failure  to  note  the  significance 
of  individual  variations.  In  making  comparisons,  if  it  is 
not  kept  in  mind  that  individuals  of  similar  classes  in  so¬ 
ciety  and  similar  environments  are  to  be  compared,  error 
is  likely  to  result;  and  if  individual  variations  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  in  comparing  those  of  different  sex  and  different 
race,  then  we  are  liable  to  compare  a  genius  with  a  moron 
and  attribute  the  difference  to  race  or  the  like. 

Of  course  the  chief  source  of  error  is  liable  to  be  that  of 
mistaking  differences  between  the  sexes  that  are  due  to 
the  different  environment  and  different  education  of  boys 
and  girls  for  fundamental  sex  differences.  All  force  of 
custom  and  convention  and  early  training,  and  the  occupa¬ 
tions  of  later  life  bring  about  distinct  differences  that  often 
mask  the  really  fundamental  differences,  and  the  popular 
opinion  that  men  are  incapable  of  doing  certain  things 
well  and  that  women,  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  succeed 
in  certain  official  and  political  positions,  serving  on  the 
jury,  or  the  like,  are  probably  largely  due  to  the  customs  of 
the  past.  An  example  of  the  obvious  differences  due  to 
differences  in  training  and  environment  is  perhaps  the 
greater  aptitude  of  boys  and  men  for  team  work.  But,  as 
Dr.  Gulick  has  said,  we  do  not  know  that  boys  and  men 
have  more  aptitude  for  team  work,  government,  etc.,  than 
girls,  nor  shall  we,  until  girls  have  been  given  equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  during  the  teens. 

The  outcome  of  most  of  the  recent  studies  is  to  show 
that  there  are  relatively  few  especially  significant  differ¬ 
ences  in  mental  characteristics,  mental  ability,  vocational 
efficiency,  response  to  tests  of  intelligence  and  the  like. 
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Thus  in  recent  psychological  studies  sex  differences  are 
often  omitted  altogether.^  At  present  about  all  we  can 
say  seems  to  be  that  sex  as  a  condition  of  brain  activity 
probably  has  some  significance,  that  in  certain  processes 
men  do  better,  in  certain  others  women  do  better,  and, 
as  regards  quantity  and  quality  of  brain  work  in  general, 
we  have  no  satisfactory  evidence. 

From  a  study  of  Thorndike’s  data,  Hollingworth  con¬ 
cludes:  “Women  appear  to  be  better  in  language  work  and 
men  in  science,  women  rank  higher  in  sensitivity  and  men 
in  activity.  But  the  overlapping  of  the  sexes  in  these  traits  is  ^ 
just  as  significant  as  the  differences.  And,  further,  one  cannot 
exclude  the  possibility  that  these  differences,  such  as  they 
are,  may  have  other  than  a  hereditary  basis.”^  Even  the 
commonly  accepted  view  that  men  are  more  variable  and 
their  activity  covers  a  wider  range  of  performance,  seems 
to  have  little  support  from  investigations  by  Hollingworth, 
Trabue,  Courtis,  Terman,  and  others.  As  Thorndike  has 
pointed  out,  the  individual  differences  in  one  sex  are  so 
much  greater  than  the  differences  between  the  sexes  in 
intellectual  traits  that  for  practical  purposes  the  sex  differ¬ 
ences  may  be  disregarded.  The  difference,  however,  in 
physiological  age  between  the  sexes  in  the  years  before 
maturity,  which  is  really  significant  for  education,  has  been 
usually  neglected  both  by  investigation  and  by  teachers. 

Conclusion 

Without  going  into  details  of  the  vast  amount  of  liter¬ 
ature  bearing  on  this  subject,  the  main  points  in  regard  to 
sex  differences  in  the  ability  to  do  mental  work  can  appar¬ 
ently  be  summed  up  as  follows: 

(1)  The  studies  of  the  brains  of  the  two  sexes  give  no 
satisfactory  evidence  of  any  significant  differences  that 
would  affect  the  mental  ability. 

(2)  The  psychological  studies  give  no  satisfactory  evidence 
of  significant  psychological  differences  of  biological  character. 

^Hollingworth  and  P  off  enter ger,  “Applied  Psychology,”  p.  83. 

‘Hollingworth,  Psychological  Bulletin,  December,  1918,  Vol.  15,  p.  428. 
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(3)  The  various  tests  of  ability  to  do  different  kinds  of 
work  give  little  satisfactory  evidence  that  there  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  sex  differences. 

(4)  The  manifold  data  from  observation  and  the  records 
of  the  products  of  human  ability  and  human  effort  furnish 
little  satisfactory  evidence  that  there  are  distinctly  sex 
differences  in  intellectul  ability.  * 

(5)  Studies  in  regard  to  fatigue,  and  the  like,  apparently 
show  little  satisfactory  evidence  of  sex  differences. 

(6)  There  are  certain  definite  sex  differences  as  regards 
immunity  from  disease.  Men  are  more  prone  than  women 
to  certain  diseases  and  women  have  a  tendency  to  certain 
other  diseases  more  than  men.  This  is  true  apparently  of 
nervous  as  well  as  other  disorders. 

(7)  There  seems  to  be  evidence  of  certain  fundamental 
sex  differences  as  regards  the  expression  of  the  social  in¬ 
stincts,  the  emotional  life,  suggestibility,  and  perhaps 
several  other  characteristics.  As  regards  even  these  differ¬ 
ences,  however,  a  number  of  modifying  considerations 
should  be  remembered,  among  them,  the  following:  first, 
that  these  differences  in  many  cases  are  quantitative  rather 
than  qualitative;  second,  that  many  of  them,  such  as  are 
shown  in  tests  and  examinations  of  school  children  of  the 
same  age,  are  due  to  differences  in  the  physiological  age  of 
the  two  sexes,  girls  being  one  and  one  half  or  two  years 
older  physiologically  than  boys;  third,  perhaps  most  of  the 
differences  that  have  been  noted  are  differences  due  to  the 
different  education  of  the  two  sexes. 

Note:  For  more  than  a  generation  Professor  Burnham  has  been  teach¬ 
ing  Education  at  Clark  University.  While  there  is  scarcely  any  phase  of 
the  subject  upon  which  he  has  not  lectured  and  written  with  distinction, 
during  the  latter  half  of  this  period  of  service  he  has  specialized  in  mental 
and  educational  hygiene,  and  has  published  extensively  on  the  subject  in 
leading  educational,  psychological,  and  medical  journals,  and  in  cyclo¬ 
pedias.  He  everywhere  emphasizes  the  need  of  providing  in  education  for 
the  activities  of  children,  rather  than  the  didactics  of  the  teacher.  He 
maintains  that  education  should  be  adapted  to  the  physiological  and  psy¬ 
chological  stages  of  development  in  the  individual,  and  that  hygiene  is 
such  an  integral  part  of  education  that  the  true  value  of  educational 
principles  and  methods  can  not  be  rightly  estimated  without  considering 
them  largely  from  that  point  of  view. 


the  new  organization  of  teachers  in 

ENGLAND 

John  Adams 


WITHIN  the  comparatively  small  area  of  England 
and  Wales  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  all  the  school 
people  organized  on  a  national  basis,  but  up  till 
now  none  of  the  numerous  associations  has  been  on  a 
sufficiently  broad  scale  to  include  the  whole  profession. 
Every  year  the  English  Journal  of  Education  publishes  a 
copyright  list  of  educational  associations  in  Great  Britain 
that  includes  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  entries.  Even 
when  we  have  eliminated  societies  that  are  not  made  up 
of  teachers,  there  remain  some  hundred  and  fifty.  Ob¬ 
viously  there  is  no  lack  of  associations.  Nearly  every 
branch  of  the  profession  has  its  society.  At  the  very  top 
is  that  august  group  known  as  the  Headmasters’  Con¬ 
ference,  admission  to  which  is  open  only  to  the  heads 
of  schools  that  rank  at  the  top  of  the  public  school  list, 
and  satisfy  certain  conditions  about  the  number  of  pupils 
they  send  to  the  university.  Since  all  heads  are  not  eligi¬ 
ble  for  the  Conference,  a  place  has  to  be  found  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  the  Headmasters’  Association.  The  Head¬ 
mistresses  have  an  association  of  their  own,  as  have  the 
Assistant  Masters,  and  also  the  Assistant  Mistresses.  All 
the  above  belong  to  the  secondary  group.  The  elementary 
school  people  are  united  into  a  powerful  organization, 
known  as  the  National  Union  of  Teachers.  This  Association 
was  founded  in  1870  as  the  National  Union  of  Elementary 
Teachers,  but  in  1891  it  dropped  the  “Elementary”  in 
the  hope  of  becoming  representative  of  all  classes  of  teachers. 
It  now  includes  a  sprinkling  of  other  than  elementary 
teachers,  but  is  still  predominantly  elementary.  Various 
groups  of  elementary  teachers  in  their  turn  have  formed  asso¬ 
ciations  to  represent  sectional  interest.  The  class-teachers, 
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the  head  teachers,  the  women  teachers  as  opposed  to  men,  have 
all  had  separate  groupings,  and  recently  we  have  had  an 
association  of  men  as  opposed  to  women.  Locality  too 
has  had  something  to  do  with  the  grouping,  for  we  have 
such  associations  as  that  of  the  London  teachers.  Then 
again  another  basis  of  classification  is  the  subjects  taught. 
This  gives  rise  to  a  whole  series  of  “subject’*  societies — 
mathematical,  classical,  historical,  geographical,  English, 
and  interminable  et  cetera.  Naturally  the  same  person  often 
belongs  to  several  different  associations.  A  man  may 
join  the  N.  U.  T.,  the  London  Teachers*  Association,  the 
Class  Teachers*  Association,  the  English  Association,  and 
take  a  profitable  part  in  the  work  of  them  all. 

Into  this  welter  of  cross-classification  reformers  have 
sought  to  introduce  some  unifying  principle,  but  for  long 
their  efforts  were  balked  by  an  apparently  impassable  gulf 
between  the  elementary  and  the  secondary  groups.  Work¬ 
ing  by  themselves,  the  various  branches  of  the  secondary 
group  made  a  prolonged  attempt  to  attain  a  unity  around 
the  nucleus  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  an  institution, 
mainly  of  private  schoolmasters,  foundec^in  1847,  which 
alone  of  all  the  organizations  had  a  building  of  its  own. 
Though  this  scheme  to  attain  an  internal  unification  failed, 
the  secondary  groups  managed  at  last  to  realize  an  ideal 
that  had  long  formed  a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Preceptors. 
This  was  the  establishment  of  a  Teachers*  Register.  As 
far  back  as  1869  when  the  Conference  of  Headmasters 
sprang  into  existence  to  defend  the  independence  of  the 
Public  School  Heads,  there  was  a  possibility  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  such  a  register.  It  formed  indeed  a  part 
of  the  original  proposals,  but  unfortunately  the  register 
part  was  omitted  from  the  Endowed  Schools  Bill  while 
it  was  going  through  parliament  fifty- two  years  ago.  What 
the  teachers  had  in  view  was  something  that  would  do  for 
them  what  the  General  Medical  Council  does  for  doctors, 
and  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  for  lawyers.  But  it  was 
not  till  1902  that  a  Registration  Council  was  set  up  and  a 
sort  of  register  established.  It  never  had  much  chance. 
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for  it  started  by  emphasizing  the  distinction  between  the 
elementary  and  the  secondary  groups.  It  was  drawn  up 
in  two  columns,  A  and  B.  All  the  elementary  teachers 
found  their  place  in  column  A.  in  so  far  as  they  were  already 
registered  on  the  books  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Second¬ 
ary  teachers,  on  fulfilling  certain  conditions  and  paying 
a  guinea,  were  registered  in  column  B.  The  N.  U.  T. 
vigorously  opposed  the  register  as  perpetuating  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  two  groups,  and  tending  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  a  teacher  from  the  elementary  section  to  the 
secondary.  The  Board  of  Education  was  never  very  favor¬ 
able  to  the  register  in  any  case,  and  apparently  did  not 
greatly  regret  the  impasse  that  followed.  Instead  of  seek¬ 
ing  to  remedy  the  defect,  the  Board  in  1907  obtained  an 
Act  that  abolished  the  register  altogether. 

The  teachers’  protests  were  neglected  by  the  Board,  and 
all  their  proposals  were  for  a  while  blocked  by  the  alleged 
diflBculty  of  finding  a  place  on  any  register  for  the  large 
number  of  specialist  teachers  who  were  not  sufficiently 
organized  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  real  register.  The 
teachers,  however,  persisted.  They  realized  that  no  ex¬ 
isting  organization  was  wide  enough  to  include  the  pro¬ 
fession  as  a  whole.  The  most  powerful  of  them  all  was  too 
predominantly  elementary.  The  only  other  group  that  made 
it  a  fundamental  plank  in  its  constitution  to  represent 
every  class  of  teachers — The  Teachers’  Guild — never  got 
quite  a  strong  enough  grip  on  the  country  to  warrant  a 
claim  to  represent  the  whole  of  the  teachers.  There  was 
no  way  out  but  by  means  of  a  real  register.  The  Education 
Act  of  1907  made  a  Registration  Council  possible,  and 
since  the  persistent  pressure  of  the  teachers  convinced  the 
Board  of  Education  that  nothing  else  would  meet  the  case, 
the  present  Registration  Council  was  established  by  an 
Order  of  the  Privy  Council  issued  in  February,  1912. 

The  constitution  of  the  Council  was  fixed  in  a  peculiar 
way.  There  were  four  groups  of  teachers  to  be  represented, 
elementary,  secondary,  university,  and  that  group  of  spe¬ 
cialists  that  the  Board  had  played  for  all  it  was  worth  as  a 
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block  to  any  register  at  all.  In  the  matter  of  numbers  the 
elementary  group  easily  swamped  all  the  rest  put  together. 
But  the  Board  arranged  that  each  of  the  groups  should 
have  exactly  the  same  numerical  representation.  The 
number  of  representatives  in  each  group  was  fixed  at  eleven, 
which  would  appear  to  be  an  arbitrary  choice,  but  the 
Board  explained  that  it  was  founded  on  the  fact  that  the 
number  of  universities  existing  at  that  time  in  England 
and  Wales  was  eleven.  So  a  peculiarity  of  the  least  numer¬ 
ous  group  of  the  four  determined  the  size  of  the  whole 
Council.  These  forty-four  members  are  all  elected  by  the 
associations  they  represent;  so,  for  the  first  time,  we  have 
in  England  a  body  that  is  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term 
representative  of  the  teaching  profession.  In  the  element¬ 
ary  group  seven  are  appointed  by  the  N.  U.  T.,  and  two 
each  by  the  National  Association  of  Head  Teachers  and 
the  National  Federation  of  Class  Teachers.  In  the  second¬ 
ary  group  two  are  elected  by  the  Headmistresses’  Associ¬ 
ation,  and  one  by  each  of  the  nine  following  associations: 
Headmasters’  Conference,  Headmasters’  Association,  Assist¬ 
ant  Masters’,  Assistant  Mistresses’,  Preparatory  Schools, 
Private  Schools,  College  of  Preceptors,  Teachers’  Guild, 
Froebel  Society.  The  specialist  group  is  made  up  of  eleven 
members  representing  combinations  of  associations  dealing 
with  the  following  subjects,  one  member  for  each  of  the  sub¬ 
jects,  except  technical  work,  which  has  two:  Graphic  Art, 
Music,  Commercial  Subjects,  Manual  Training,  Domestic 
Subjects,  Physical  Training,  Teaching  of  the  Blind,  Teach¬ 
ing  of  the  Deaf,  the  Training  of  Teachers.  These,  with 
the  eleven  university  representatives,  make  up  a  total 
whose  breadth  of  interest  cannot  be  questioned.  Every 
member  of  the  Council  must  be  a  teacher  or  a  former  teacher, 
and  every  association  appointing  more  than  one  member 
must  elect  at  least  one  woman  representative,  if  it  includes 
women  among  its  members.  The  Council  chooses  its  own 
Chairman  from  outside  its  membership.  It  is  not  a  society 
or  association  working  in  rivalry  with  existing  associations, 
but  represents  every  type  of  teaching  work.  One  of  its 
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main  functions  is  to  provide  a  means  by  which  any  organi¬ 
zation  may  seek  to  gain  for  its  views  the  support  of  the 
whole  teaching  profession.  Though  the  Council’s  accounts 
must  be  audited  under  the  supervision  of  the  Treasury, 
no  financial  aid  is  received  from  the  public  funds,  and  the 
Council  is  wholly  free  from  State  control.  Each  Council  is 
appointed  for  a  period  of  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
there  has  to  be  a  fresh  election,  though  sitting  members 
are  eligible  for  reelection. 

To  the  Council  is  assigned  “the  duty  of  forming  and 
keeping  a  register  of  such  teachers  as  satisfy  the  Conditions 
of  Registration  established  by  the  Council  for  the  time  being 
and  who  apply  to  be  registered.  It  is  further  ordered  that 
in  any  register  thus  formed  the  names  shall  appear  in  al¬ 
phabetical  order  and  in  one  column.”  The  first  Council 
at  once  set  about  framing  regulations  for  registration. 
Temporary  conditions  were  laid  down  so  as  to  permit 
of  practically  all  teachers  successfully  engaged  in  school 
practice  being  placed  on  the  Register.  These  temporary 
conditions  lapsed  in  December,  1920.  Circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  war  made  it  desirable  that  certain  con¬ 
cessions  should  in  special  cases  be  made  up  to  the  end  of 
1923,  after  which  the  permanent  conditions  will  be  applied 
in  their  full  vigor.  These  include  a  prescribed  minimum 
of  attainment  and  experience  and  “evidence  of  having 
spent  at  least  one  year  in  the  study  of  the  methods  and 
principles  of  teaching  accompanied  by  practice  under  super¬ 
vision.”  Twenty-five  is  the  minimum  age  for  admission 
to  the  Register,  but  teachers  who  are  qualified  in  all  respects 
except  age  or  experience  may  be  admitted  to  a  sort  of  wait¬ 
ing  list  of  “Associated  Teachers”  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Register  when  their  claims  mature. 

The  third  Council  has  now  completed  its  period  and  has 
issued  a  report  that  provides  a  suitable  occasion  for  ex¬ 
amining  its  work  and  influence.  The  crucial  matter  for 
the  Council  has  been  naturally  the  number  of  registrations. 
As  no  compulsion  of  any  kind  is  used  it  is  obvious  that 
unless  the  great  body  of  the  teachers  of  the  country  apply 
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to  be  registered  the  Register  itself  will  have  little  import¬ 
ance  and  its  Council  no  power.  The  scheme  did  not  have 
particularly  good  luck  at  the  beginning.  It  was  not  till 
January,  1914,  that  the  Register  was  actually  opened,  and 
seven  months  thereafter  we  were  in  the  thick  of  the  war. 
From  January  to  June  of  that  year  there  were  3440  applica¬ 
tions,  and  from  July  to  December,  1710,  making  a  total 
of  5150.  Basing  on  the  census  of  1911,  it  has  been  calcu¬ 
lated  that  there  are  in  England  and  A\ales  close  on  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  “teaching  persons”,  that  is,  persons  who 
make  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  living  by  giving  instruction. 
This  includes  everybody  from  university  professors  to 
those  unhappy  women  who  before  the  war  taught  instru¬ 
mental  music  at  anything  from  sixpence  an  hour.  Ob¬ 
viously  the  majority  of  these  are  not  eligible  for  registration. 
More  careful  investigation  makes  it  clear  that  the  number 
of  registerable  teachers  amounts  to  something  like  110,000. 
Since  the  first  year’s  registration  did  not  reach  five  per 
cent,  of  this  total,  the  Register  was  clearly  in  a  parlous 
state.  The  following  is  the  record  of  applications  for  the 


six  following 

years. 

1915 

7800 

1918 

4720 

1916 

4970 

1919 

6970 

1917 

1320 

1920 

39,340 

In  the  first  half  of  1921  there  were  only  1670  enrolments, 
but  at  the  present  moment  the  total  number  of  applications 
is  well  over  72,000,  leaving  on  the  Register  some  70,000 
names,  which  marks  a  very  clear  majority  of  the  registerable 
teachers  of  the  country,  and  warrants  us  in  regarding  the 
work  of  the  Council  as  a  definite  success.  The  remark¬ 
able  increase  in  1920  is  caused  by  the  determination  of  the 
elementary  group  to  throw  their  full  weight  into  the  move¬ 
ment.  This  feeling  for  solidarity,  admirably  guided  by 
the  supremely  efficient  secretary  of  the  Council,  Mr.  Frank 
Roscoe,  led  to  the  present  stable  position  of  the  Register. 
Henceforward  steady  progress  is  assured.  The  Registra¬ 
tion  Council  with  the  majority  of  the  teachers  at  its  back 
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will  be  able  to  demand  certain  recognitions  of  the  fact 
of  registration.  Its  policy  is  not  to  seek  for  compulsory 
powers,  but  rather  to  have  introduced  such  regulations 
as  shall  secure  a  certain  preference  in  appointments  to 
those  who  are  registered.  In  all  probability  in  the  near 
future  it  will  be  required  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
teachers  in  each  school  shall  be  registered,  and  few  headships 
will  be  held  by  unregistered  persons. 

With  this  increase  in  power  comes  a  significant  change 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Council.  It  is  beginning  to  realize 
that  since  the  Register  is  now  in  working  order  the  mere 
keeping  of  it  up  to  date  is  not  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  en¬ 
ergies  of  forty-four  representative  men  and  women.  It 
wants  to  extend  its  borders,  and  to  be  a  real  and  effective 
means  of  representing  the  teaching  body  of  the  country. 
When  the  present  Registration  Council  was  brought  into 
being  in  1912,  certain  remarks  of  important  persons  gave 
an  indication  that  its  energies  need  not  be  confined  to  its 
titular  duties.  The  Council  has  developed  a  tendency 
to  quote  certain  of  these  opinions  on  every  available  occasion, 
not  so  much  because  the  members  are  themselves  in  doubt 
about  their  right  to  claim  fuller  powers,  but  to  show  that 
even  official  people  recognized  from  the  very  beginning  that 
the  wings  of  the  Council  were  not  to  be  clipped.  Two 
favorite  quotations  may  be  cited  as  examples: 

(1)  The  then  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Sir 
Robert  Morant,  wrote  in  the  White  Paper  (Cd.  5,  726)  of 
1911:  “I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  for 
the  Government  to  do  whatever  is  possible  to  give  expression 
to  so  important  a  wish,  exhibited  so  strongly  and  unanimous¬ 
ly*  by  such  a  large  number  of  teachers  and  teachers’  associa¬ 
tions  of  many  different  kinds  for  the  establishment  of  a 
teachers’  council  truly  representative  of  the  whole  teaching 
profession.  ” 

(2)  Mr.  J.  A.  Pease  (now  Lord  Gainford),  who  was  then 
President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  addressed  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Registration  Council  in  1912  when  he  said: 
“Their  object  would  be  not  only  the  formation  of  a  Register 
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of  Teaohers.  There  were  many  other  spheres  and  fields  of 
usefulness  for  a  council  representative  of  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession.  He  hoped  they  would  be  able  to  speak  with  one 
voice  as  representing  the  teaching  profession,  and  that  the 
Board  would  be  able  to  consult  with  them.” 

The  Board  of  Education  has  shown  no  unseemly  haste 
to  consult  the  new  body,  but  on  the  other  hand  that  new 
body  has  not  waited  for  encouragement  to  take  itself  ser¬ 
iously.  Its  present  report  makes  it  clear  that  it  believes 
itself  to  have  completed  one  definite  stage  in  its  develop¬ 
ment,  and  to  be  entering  upon  a  new  and  wider  sphere. 
A  significant  indication  of  this  new  spirit  is  to  be  found  in 
the  increasing  tendency  to  shorten  the  title  from  “The 
Teachers’  Registration  Council”  to  “The  Teachers’  Coun¬ 
cil.”  No  one  has  yet  challenged  this  elimination  of  a 
crucial  word  and  the  Council  certainly  does  not  go  out  of 
its  way  to  camouflage  the  change.  Indeed,  it  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  emphasize  the  elimination  by  an  artistic  sidewind. 
Some  of  the  members  appear  to  have  felt  the  need  of  some 
sort  of  mark  or  seal  to  indicate  their  organization,  and  they 
delegated  a  competent  person  to  seek  for  a  monogram  in 
the  orthodox  artistic  quarters.  It  is  said  that  a  triple 
monogram  ceases  to  be  a  monogram  and  becomes  a  puzzle. 
In  any  case  the  mark  adopted  contains  only  two  letters. 
The  monogram  is  taken,  we  are  told,  from  the  best  Italian 
period.  What  is  certain  is  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
reading  the  two  plain  letters,  T.  C. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Council  underestimates 
the  importance  of  the  Register  as  a  register.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  realizes  that  in  the  Register  is  to  be  found  the  basis 
of  the  Council’s  authority.  All  that  it  wants  is  to  make 
it  clear  that  its  functions  are  not  to  be  limited  to  mere 
registration.  Its  report  points  out  that  in  medicine  “a 
place  on  the  register  ”  is  the  lever  by  which  power  is  exerted. 
No  claim  is  made  to  make  teaching  a  “close  profession.” 
It  is  admitted  that  “even  the  Medical  Council  cannot 
prevent  unregistered  persons  from  prescribing  drugs.  It 
merely  prevents  them  from  signing  a  death  certificate  or 
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holding  responsible  posts  in  the  medical  service.  ”  Es¬ 
tablishing  and  making  known  a  proper  standard  for  teachers 
is  really  the  essential  work  of  the  Teachers’  Council.  Its 
aim  is  to  enable  the  public  to  discriminate  between  teachers 
who  are  well  equipped  for  their  work  and  those  who  are 
not 

That  the  Council  may  exercise  the  power  that  it  claims, 
and  to  which  it  appears  to  be  entitled,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  unanimity  among  the  different  groups  of 
teachers.  At  first  sight,  one  would  think  that  there  are 
all  the  elements  of  disruption  within  the  Council,  and  it 
is  sometimes  cynically  said  that  the  original  composition 
was  adopted  not  entirely  without  a  hope  that  sufficient 
internal  friction  would  be  set  up  to  secure  a  weakened 
front  to  external  forces.  Experience  has  falsified  all  such 
expectations.  The  elementary  enrolment  is  now  so  great 
as  to  swamp  altogether  the  other  three  sections  combined. 
But,  as  the  Council  is  constituted,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  swamping  by  mere  voting  power.  Each  university 
member  on  a  division  counts  for  exactly  as  much  as  each 
elementary  member,  though  the  elementary  person  may 
represent  hundreds,  whereas  the  other  represents  but 
units.  The  complete  harmony  of  the  Council,  in  spite 
of  this  disparity,  is  one  of  the  most  hopeful  indications 
of  the  rapid  approach  to  solidarity  among  English  teach¬ 
ers. 

The  most  vital  condition  of  further  development  is  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  amicable  relations  between 
the  two  great  groups  of  the  Council,  the  elementary  and 
the  secondary.  This  can  be  best  secured  by  rounding 
off  the  sharp  edges  that  at  present  separate  them.  There 
ought  to  be  free  passage  from  the  one  to  the  other  for  every 
qualified  teacher.  As  things  stand,  a  certificated  element¬ 
ary  teacher  can  pass  into  a  secondary  school  without  any 
difficulty  about  technical  qualifications,  as  indeed,  if  the 
truth  must  be  told,  can  anyone  who  has  a  fair  education 
and  good  manners,  even  though  he  has  no  professional 
qualifications  at  all.  But  a  secondary  teacher,  whatever 
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his  credentials,  cannot  become  a  certificated  teacher  in  an 
elementary  school,  unless  he  has  passed  certain  examinations. 
Fortunately,  there  is  no  burning  desire  to  pass  from  the 
secondary  side  to  the  elementary,  but  there  are  occasional 
cases  in  which  hardship  is  felt:  for  example,  when  a  man  or 
woman  who  has  had  a  training  for  secondary  school  work 
cannot  obtain  recognition  in  an  elementary  school.  Second¬ 
ary  teachers  justly  resent  this  one-sided  arrangement,  and 
everything  should  be  done  to  equalize  the  minimum  demand 
for  professional  qualification  in  all  branches.  The  ex¬ 
istence  of  separate  groups  within  the  Council  itself  may  do 
something  to  perpetuate  the  prejudice  that  seeks  to  keep 
elementary  and  secondary  apart  from  each  other.  It 
is  necessary  that  each  group  should  have  its  special  represen¬ 
tatives  to  attend  to  its  interests,  but  separate  representation 
need  not  imply  permanent  separation  of  the  bodies  rep¬ 
resented. 

A  bridge  to  ease  the  passage  from  the  one  side  to  the 
other  is  to  be  found  in  the  training  of  teachers  under  the 
board  of  Education’s  Regulations.  For,  under  this  scheme, 
students  that  go  successfully  through  the  course  and  pass  the 
required  examinations  are  eligible  to  teach  in  any  “approved 
school,”  under  which  term  are  included  all  schools  in  the 
country,  elementary  or  secondary,  that  accept  government 
grants.  It  is  true  that  an  ordinary  non-university  two- 
year  student  has  practically  no  chance  of  an  appointment 
in  a  secondary  school,  but  he  is  technically  qualified  to  be 
appointed  and,  if  he  afterwards  goes  on  to  take  a  degree, 
he  may  put  himself  into  successful  competition  with  those 
who  began  with  greater  advantages.  There  is  a  danger 
that  the  newly  established  system  of  training  teachers 
specifically  for  secondary  work  may  lead  to  a  withdrawal 
of  this  privilege  of  passing  from  the  one  branch  to  the 
other.  At  present  there  is  a  tendency  to  limit  admission 
to  secondary  schools  to  teachers  who  hold  an  honors  degree. 
This  raises  questions  of  educational  policy  that  are  not 
quite  relevant  to  our  present  subject,  but  it  can  be  safely 
said  that  part  at  least  of  the  strong  opposition  to  this  demand 
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for  an  honors  degree  comes  from  those  who  are  concerned 
to  preserve  the  solidarity  of  the  profession. 

The  trouble  is  that  at  present  the  two  groups  of  teachers, 
the  elementary  and  the  secondary,  know  too  little  about 
each  other’s  aims  and  methods.  In  the  past  there  was  no 
point  of  contact.  The  elementary  man  began  his  career 
as  a  pupil-teacher,  often  in  the  school  in  which  he  had  been 
himself  a  pupil.  There  he  passed  his  apprenticeship  for 
four  or  five  years,  went  for  two  years  to  a  training  college, 
where  the  traditions  of  the  elementary  school  were  rigidly 
maintained,  and  thereafter  went  back  to  teach  in  an  element¬ 
ary  school,  here  to  support  in  his  turn  the  tradition  on  which 
he  had  been  brought  up.  Since  the  decay  of  the  pupil- 
teacher  system  the  whole  scheme  has  been  altered.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  more  momentous  event  has  occurred  in  the  history 
of  State  Education  in  England  than  the  introduction  of 
scholarships  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  secondary, 
and  the  change  from  the  pupil-teacher  system  to  that  of 
the  student-teacher.  For  the  first  time  the  elementary 
branch  was  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the  second¬ 
ary. 

When  boys  and  girls  intending  to  become  teachers  were 
first  sent  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  secondary  in 
order  to  complete  their  studies,  their  reception  was  not 
cordial.  In  many  cases  they  were  not  socially  acceptable. 
Then  they  upset  the  ordinary  school  arrangements,  since 
they  did  not  fit  into  the  exact  places  they  should  have 
occupied  according  to  their  age,  being  behind  in  some  sub¬ 
jects  and  unusually  advanced  in  others.  But  by  and  by 
an  understanding  was  established  between  these  young 
people  and  their  new  teachers.  It  was  found  that  they 
formed  good  material  to  work  up,  and  the  general  opinion 
now  among  secondary  school  people  may  be  said  to  be,  on 
the  whole,  favorable  to  the  student-teacher. 

Naturally  enough,  the  secondary  school  influence  does 
not  work  entirely  in  favor  of  the  interests  of  the  elementary 
school.  The  young  people  promoted  from  the  elementary 
school  in  order  to  complete  their  academic  education. 
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inevitably  acquire  the  secondary  school  habit.  They 
note  the  better  building  and  equipment  of  their  new  school, 
the  smaller  classes,  the  longer  holidays,  the  greater  social 
deference  paid  to  the  teachers,  the  easier  intercourse  be¬ 
tween  teachers  and  pupils,  the  well-organized  games  under 
pleasant  conditions.  By  and  by  they  hear  about  the 
better  salaries,  and  make  up  their  minds  that  they  will 
keep  to  the  secondary  side.  If  they  are  at  all  promising 
pupils,  everything  favors  their  choice:  for  their  teachers, 
in  that  case,  will  foster  their  ambition.  All  this  lies  at 
the  root  of  the  complaints  that  are  beginning  to  be  made 
that  the  secondary  teachers  are  setting  the  student-teachers 
against  the  elementary  schools.  This  “poaching”,  as  it 
is  sometimes  reproachfully  called,  naturally  applied  only 
to  the  better  endowed  and  generally  promising  pupils.  The 
less  gifted  and  the  socially  unattractive  young  persons 
are  left  in  peace.  No  effort  is  made  to  deflect  them  from 
the  broad  path  that  leads  back  to  the  place  from  which 
they  came. 

After  all,  does  not  this  development  represent  just  what 
we  should  desire  to  come  about.^  First  of  all,  the  two 
groups  get  to  know  each  other.  Already  the  elementary 
teachers  appreciate  more  truly  the  difficulties  of  the  second¬ 
ary  group,  and  vice  versa.  Then  the  student-teachers 
themselves  settle  down  naturally  to  the  particular  kind  of 
work  for  which  they  are  really  fitted.  For  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  social  qualities  must  have  their  place  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  kind  of  school  for  which  a  young  teacher  is  suitable. 
So  long  as  every  student-teacher  has  a  chance  of  picking  up 
the  necessary  social  polish  as  well  as  the  intellectual,  that  a 
secondary  school  can  give,  it  is  perfectly  right  that  he  should 
be  left  to  find  his  own  level  with  regard  to  the  class  of 
school  in  which  he  is  to  carry  on  his  life  work.  Everyone 
who  is  worthy  of  being  a  teacher  at  all  ought  to  be  able  to 
qualify  for  a  place  on  the  Register:  to  that  extent  all  teachers 
must  be  regarded  as  equal.  Beyond  that,  however,  every 
additional  qualification  of  character,  manners,  and  attain¬ 
ment,  will  inevitably  count  in  determining  professional  pref- 
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erment,  and  that  without  unfairness.  So  long  as  free 
motion  is  permitted  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest 
ranks  in  the  profession,  the  grade  in  which  a  man  finds  him¬ 
self  permanently  placed  will  be  a  matter  for  which  he  is, 
and  ought  to  be,  personally  responsible. 

Note:  Practically  all  educators  in  this  country  have  some  acquain¬ 
tance  with  Dr.  John  Adams,  Professor  of  Education  at  the  University  of 
London.  Those  who  did  not  have  the  privilege  of  meeting  him  while  he 
was  lecturing  at  the  University  of  Chicago  or  the  University  of  California, 
have  at  least  come  to  know  him  through  his  clear  and  pungent  account  of 
the  Herbartian  Psychology  or  some  of  his  numerous  other  texts. 

The  present  article  deals  with  a  very  interesting  phase  of  English 
education.  It  is  very  difficult  for  the  average  American,  wffio  is  ignorant 
of  educational  history  and  has  not  been  swayed  by  European  traditions, 
to  understand  the  apparently  Phara.saic  distinctions  made  between  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  different  grades  of  education  in  England.  The  description  of 
the  former  situation  by  Professor  Adams  is  enlightening,  and  his  record 
of  the  merger  of  the  various  associations  will  be  gratifying  to  Americans. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  Teachers’  Council  has  been  created  not  only  in  the 
interest  of  democracy,  but  of  efficiency  and  the  professionalization  of 
teaching. 


THE  LEGAL  STATUS  OF  SUPERVISED  TEACHING 

Harry  G.  Good 


TWO  main  legal  problems  are  involved  in  the  training 
of  student-teachers  by  means  of  practical  work.  By 
law,  standards  of  teaching-knowledge  and  teaching- 
skill  are  to  be  established ;  standards  which  must  be  attained 
before  the  students  are  to  be  considered  duly  qualified  for 
their  profession  and  before  they  may  receive  a  certificate. 
What  standards?  This  is  one  problem.  And  the  means 
which  may  legally  be  employed  in  attaining  the  standards 
chosen  form  the  other.  It  is  one  thing  for  state  law  or  the 
authorities  charged  with  the  administration  of  that  law  to 
say  that  practical  work  shall  form  a  part  of  the  preparation 
of  candidates  for  certificates.  It  is  another  thing  to  provide 
by  law  for  the  use  of  schools  and  classes  by  the  colleges  and 
universities  in  giving  opportunities  for  such  work. 

This  question  of  means  is  apt  to  evoke  conflicting  opinions 
and  interests.  Especially  is  this  the  case  when  public 
schools  are  used  in  practice-teaching.  By  the  establishment 
of  the  schools  one  purpose  is  to  be  served,  namely,  the 
education  of  the  pupils.  When  the  schools  are  used  for 
practical  work  an  additional  purpose  is  intended,  namely, 
the  training  of  teachers.  And  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
use  of  the  schools  for  teacher- training  (1)  operates  against 
the  best  education  of  the  pupils;  or  (2)  diverts  public  funds 
and  property  held  for  a  given  purpose  to  some  other  purpose; 
or  (3)  involves  the  employment  in  the  schools  of  teachers 
(i.  e.,  student-teachers)  who  cannot  qualify  for  a  certificate, 
then,  the  legality  of  the  practice-teaching  arrangements  may 
be  brought  in  question. 

These  matters  were  involved  in  a  recent  case  before  the 
Iowa  courts,  the  case  of  J.  B.  Clay,  et  al.,  vs.  School  District 
of  Cedar  Falls.  The  district  court  before  whom  the  case 
was  tried  ruled  that  the  school  board  had  abused  its  dis- 
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cretion  in  arranging  with  the  Iowa  State  Teachers’  College 
for  student-teaching  in  the  schools.  On  September  26, 
1919,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  reversed  the  decision  of  the 
lower  court,  holding  that  teaching  arrangements  such  as 
those  in  question  were  within  the  legal  discretion  of  the  school 
board.  The  Court  stood  four  to  three  for  reversal. 

The  Supreme  Court  held  that  rendering  “gratuitous, 
temporary  or  incidental  assistance  to  a  competent  and  duly 
certified  teacher”  is  not  an  infringement  of  the  Iowa  laws 
requiring  that  all  public  school  teachers  shall  be  duly  certified; 
that  it  is  not  illegal  for  a  teacher  to  divide  time  and  labor  be¬ 
tween  a  public  school  and  the  teachers’  college  and  to  receive 
compensation  from  both  where  both  employers  consent  and 
payment  is  equitably  proportioned  to  each;  and  that  the  use 
of  the  public  schools  for  practice  teaching  by  a  teachers’ 
college  is  not  in  effect  the  establishment  of  a  “school  of 
pedagogy”  in  the  public  schools. 

The  dissenting  opinion  holds  that  the  student-teachers  in 
the  case  under  review  were  employed  as  actual  teachers  and 
not  merely  as  assistants  and  that  the  law  was  violated  (1) 
in  granting  them  provisional  certificates  when  the  law  de¬ 
clares  that  such  certificates  may  be  issued  only  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  which  did  not  here  actually  exist;  and  (2)  in  not 
granting  them  the  minimum  salary  required  by  law  for 
teachers  in  Iowa.  This  opinion  seems  to  hinge  upon  the 
question  whether  the  student-teachers  were  students,  and 
so  merely  assistants,  or  teachers,  and  so  possessing  authority 
in  the  class-room.  The  dissenting  judges  concluded  from 
the  evidence  that  the  latter  had  been  the  actual  situation. 

There  are  a  few  states  having  laws  which  authorize  the  use 
of  public  schools  for  prSctice-teaching  by  teachers’  colleges 
and  other  training  institutions.  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Iowa 
now  have  such  legislation.  In  most  states  arrangements 
of  this  kind  are  made  without  express  legal  warrant.  It  is 
evident  that  legislation,  conferring  this  authority  and  de¬ 
fining  the  conditions  under  which  it  may  be  exercised,  is 
needed  in  all  states,  if  practical  work  is  to  become  a  secure 
and  permanent  feature  of  teacher-training.  Such  legislation 
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must  safeguard  the  best  interests  of  the  child.  Of  course, 
it  must.  But  the  interests  of  the  child  are  safeguarded 
rather  by  legislation  that  will  permit  the  adequate  training 
of  teachers  than  by  a  lack  of  legislation  which  allows  poorly 
trained  and  ineffective  teachers  gradually  to  acquire  while  in 
service  a  modicum  of  skill  in  teaching.  The  latter  is  unjust 
to  the  child  and  a  very  costly  method  of  training  and  mis- 
training  teachers. 

More  fundamental  than  the  question  of  means  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  standards.  Once  legislation  requiring  proper  amounts 
and  kinds  of  practical  work  is  placed  on  the  statute-books,  once 
the  public  is  informed  and  convinced  so  that  it  will  support 
such  legislation,  the  question  of  means  will  be  easily  solved. 

But  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  convince  the  public  that 
special  study  and  training  are  necessary  for  the  exercise  of 
complex  arts  and  skills  and  for  the  successful  practice  of  a 
profession.  To  show  how  difficult  it  is,  we  need  but  point 
to  the  prevalence  of  quackery  not  only  in  medicine  but 
straight  through  the  alphabet  from  architecture  to  zoology. 
If  people  in  general  believed  in  science  and  its  applications, 
if  they  recognized  the  function  and  value  of  professional  study 
and  expert  knowledge,  quackery  would  speedily  become 
as  extinct  as  the  great  auk.  It  is  because  of  the  widespread 
persistence  of  superstition,  magic  and  “rule  of  thumb”  as 
over  against  scientific  knowledge  and  thinking  that  the 
general  public  is  still  willing  to  countenance  anything  less 
than  the  best  attainable  training  for  its  experts. 

Moreover,  to  say  it  shortly  but  not  the  less  truthfully, 
there  are  traitors  in  every  field  of  expert  practice.  There 
are  dishonest  teachers  and  schools  of  medicine,  of  law,  and 
of  the  other  professions — men  and  institutions  deliberately 
given  to  lowering  standards  for  personal  or  corporate  gain. 
There  are  practitioners  who  by  every  subterfuge  try  to 
discount  the  achievements  of  their  masters  or  to  explain 
them  on  any  grounds  but  those  of  genius  or  training.  And 
the  public  cannot  clearly  discriminate  between  those  who 
honestly  strive  to  maintain  or  raise  standards  and  those  ap¬ 
parent  leaders  who  try  to  knife  their  betters. 
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And  in  the  third  place,  among  the  entrants  to  every  pro¬ 
fession  it  is  inevitable  that  many  should  be  unwilling  or 
should  find  it  difficult  to  pay  the  price  of  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion.  For  these  reasons,  among  others,  it  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
velop  and  maintain  professional  standards:  because,  being 
itself  untrained,  the  public  does  not  properly  appreciate  the 
aim  and  value  of  training;  because,  some  of  those  who  should 
be  leaders  are  themselves  untrue  to  the  standards  of  their 
own  professions;  because,  the  pressure  of  those  trying  to 
gain  entrance  to  the  professions  without  paying  the  full  price 
of  admission  tends  to  degrade  the  ideals  of  their  craft. 

Teaching  is  perhaps  not  peculiar  in  these  respects  among 
professions  in  similar  stages  of  their  development.  And 
professional  education  in  many  lines  is  not  as  old  nor  as 
clearly  defined,  nor  as  firmly  established  as  uncritical  opinion 
would  be  apt  to  suppose.  The  earliest  prominent  medical 
school  in  America  was  established  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
years  just  preceding  the  Revolution.  In  the  years  just 
following  the  close  of  that  struggle  the  first  prominent  law 
schools  were  opened.  And  there  were  no  American  schools 
especially  for  the  training  of  engineers  before  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  which  was  founded  in  1824.  So  recent  are  the 
beginnings  of  systematic  training  for  three  of  our  most  flour¬ 
ishing  professional  groups. 

And  in  no  case  were  the  aims,  content,  and  method  of 
present  professional  education  achieved  at  a  bound.  They 
are,  in  every  instance,  the  result  of  development,  a  develop¬ 
ment  which  progressed  in  spite  of  many  obstacles  and  dis¬ 
heartening  relapses.  Only  a  decade  ago,  a  well-known 
American  teacher  of  law  wrote:  “Nowhere  in  the  United 
States  is  attendance  at  a  law  school  a  prerequisite  to  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  bar.  The  tradition  that  law,  being  an  art  and 
not  a  science  (for  so  the  tradition  runs),  can  best  be  acquired 
in  the  legal  workshop  survives  with  the  notion  that  every 
free  American,  who  is  a  male  of  full  age  and  not  yet  con¬ 
victed  of  crime,  is  entitled  to  make  his  living  by  practising 
law  as  well  as  in  any  other  art  or  craft.  Both  of  these  tradi¬ 
tions  have  still  enough  of  vitality  in  them  to  hamper  the 
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course  of  legal  education,  but  both  are  slowly  yielding  to 
the  pressure  of  the  time.”^  In  teaching,  also,  many  of  the 
practitioners  have  “not  yet  been  convicted  of  crime”  but 
most  of  them  are  not  males  and  they  are  decidedly  not  of 
“full  age.”  We  may  then  say  that,  if  we  omit  most  of  the 
qualifying  phrases,  the  statement  quoted  will  apply  to  the 
profession  of  teaching  as  well  as  to  the  profession  of  the  law. 

As  just  noted,  any  professional  course  of  study  is  a  growth. 
The  medical  course  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  just  as 
long  as  the  will  of  the  student  indicated  or  his  purse  per¬ 
mitted.  It  was  a  very  summary  thing  and  highly  theo¬ 
retical  in  its  nature.  There  were  but  a  small  group  of 
supporting  sciences  and  few  instruments  of  precision.  But 
the  students  did  visit  the  hospitals  and  observe  the  practice  of 
experienced  physicians.  The  relation  of  theory  to  practice 
was  recognized  at  least  in  the  better  schools.  In  the  law, 
the  early  courses  in  America  were  even  more  compendious 
than  in  medicine.  The  early  law  schools  taught  chiefly  a 
single  book,  namely,  Blackstone.  But  here  also  practice 
was  recognized.  Moot  courts  were  held  and  courts  of  law 
were  frequented.  The  students  also  secured  admission 
to  an  office  and  so  obtained  a  view  of  the  practice  of  an  ac¬ 
tive  attorney.  The  early  engineering  curricula  were  still 
more  closely  related  to  practice  than  was  the  case  with  either 
law  or  medicine.  The  first  curriculum  at  Rensselaer  in¬ 
cluded  the  study  of  mathematics,  chemistry,  natural 
philosophy,  geography,  logic,  and  rhetoric.  The  students  col¬ 
lected  specimens,  performed  experiments,  visited  shops  and 
factories,  studied  examples  of  engineering  and  tried  to  apply 
the  sciences  studied  by  carrying  out  practical  projects. 

The  courses  for  the  professional  education  of  teachers 
have  resulted  from  several  different  impulses.  There  was 
the  movement  for  the  monitorial  schools.  And  there  was 
the  awakening  of  1830  and  the  following  decades  which 
gave  us  the  state  normal  school.  The  first  state  normal 
school  made  definite  provision  for  supervised  teaching  by 
the  students  as  an  integral  part  of  their  course.  And  this 

*G.  W.  Kirchwey  in  Monroe’s  “Cyclopedia  of  Education,”  III,  661-662. 
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practice  has  been  continued.  The  normal  schools  generally 
have  demonstration  and  practice  schools  on  their  own  cam¬ 
puses.  These  customs  and  experiences  have  influenced  the 
training  of  high  school  teachers  and  are  still  doing  so. 

But  the  rise  of  high  school  teacher-training  did  not  occur 
in  the  normal  schools.  Teachers  for  the  secondary  schools 
have  received  more  academic  education  than  those  for  the 
elementary  schools.  This  “higher  education”  the  early 
normal  schools  were  not  prepared  to  give  and  high  school 
teachers  have,  therefore,  been  generally  trained  in  the 
colleges  and  universities.  There  the  study  of  education  as 
an  academic  subject  was  growing  up  in  connection  with  the 
departments  of  philosophy  and  psychology.  The  profes¬ 
sional  subjects  earliest  to  be  developed  and  offered  to 
prospective  high  school  teachers  were  an  introspectional 
psychology  and  the  history  and  philosophy  of  educa¬ 
tion.  These  subjects  valuable  in  their  proper  place  did 
not  lead  to  the  direct  study  of  class-room  or  administrative 
problems. 

Class  spirit  within  the  teaching  profession  has  tended  to 
create  a  breach  between  colleges  and  universities  and  the 
lower  schools.  This  division  was  further  emphasized  by  the 
laudable  desire  of  self-respecting  colleges  to  differentiate 
clearly  their  own  work  from  that  of  the  schools.  The  re¬ 
sulting  situation  has  not  been  favorable  to  the  mutual  trust 
and  copartnership  between  secondary  school  and  higher  in¬ 
stitution  that  are  necessary  for  the  effective  practical  train¬ 
ing  of  teachers. 

In  addition  there  has  been  the  heresy  that  anyone  can 
teach,  if  he  knows  the  subject,  and  even  perhaps  if  he  does 
not.  One  of  the  most  genial  expressions  of  this  view  is  by 
A.  C.  Benson,  in  his  “The  Schoolmaster”  a  very  illuminating 
commentary  upon  English  public  school  education.  Benson 
expresses  his  scepticism  about  the  possibility  of  training 
teachers  at  all.  He  thinks  a  teacher’s  knowledge  may  be  so 
profound  that  he  cannot  sympathize  with  the  difficulties 
of  boys — truly  not  the  usual  fault.  “A  brisk,  idle  man,” 
he  says,  “with  a  knack  of  exposition  and  the  art  of  clear 
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statement  can  be  a  scandalously  effective  teacher.”^  He 
then  goes  on  and  writes  a  fair-sized  and  not  useless  book  of 
advice  on  teaching.  On  his  own  showing,  then,  some  train¬ 
ing  would  seem  feasible;  only  perhaps  not  very  much;  or  by 
means  of  a  book  of  essays  and  not  in  a  professional  school. 
The  practice  of  medicine,  of  law,  of  bridge-building  can  be 
taught;  but  not  schoolroom  practice;  not  the  art  of  conduct¬ 
ing  a  laboratory  or  of  teaching  a  class  in  history. 

Yet  anyone  in  one  day  by  stepping  into  a  half-dozen  class¬ 
rooms  may  observe  a  number  of  errors  which  would  easily 
yield  to  a  little  kindly  advice  and  friendly  cooperation.  And 
yet  teaching  cannot  be  taught.  At  any  rate  the  notion  pro¬ 
pounded  in  Benson’s  “The  Schoolmaster”  is  widespread  and 
is  doubtless  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  dilettantism  in  the 
professional  training  of  teachers.  If  teaching  is  an  important 
profession  rendering  an  essential,  social  service  and  if  the 
science  and  art  of  teaching  can  be  taught  so  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  profession  will  be  as  far  as  possible  guaranteed,  then 
we  should  at  once  inaugurate  the  means  to  this  end.  This 
would  certainly  include  practical  work,  teaching  under  close, 
expert  supervision.  But  neither  has  the  American  public 
nor  have  the  colleges  engaged  in  recruiting  the  teaching 
profession,  nor  has  the  profession  itself  clearly  and  decisively 
assumed  this  position.  When  they  do,  the  professional 
education  of  high  school  teachers  will  speedily  become  far 
more  thorough  and  especially,  more  practical  and  direct  in 
its  attack  of  actual  teaching  problems. 

The  need  for  a  direct  attack  by  the  student  upon  the  prac¬ 
tical  problems  of  medicine,  of  law  and  of  engineering  has 
long  been  recognized.  And  it  has  been  met  and  is  con¬ 
stantly  being  met  more  and  more  fully  in  the  schools  training 
for  these  professions.  We  have  seen  some  reasons  why  this 
could  not  be  equally  true  of  schools  for  the  training  of  teach¬ 
ers.  That  it  comes  far  short  of  being  true  here  can  readily 
be  shown  by  a  review  of  existing  legislation  on  practice¬ 
teaching  or  supervised-teaching  in  so  far  as  it  forms  a  part  of 
the  preparation  of  prospective  high  school  teachers.  Nearly 

^Murray’s  London  edition  of  1902,  p.  14. 
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all  the  states  issue  to  graduates  of  approved  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities,  and  without  examination,  a  high  school  teacher’s 
certificate.  In  many  states,  not  only  the  institution,  but 
also  the  course  taken  must  be  of  an  approved  character  be¬ 
fore  the  candidate  will  be  eligible  for  the  certificate.  A  fre¬ 
quent  requirement  is  that  certain  professional  studies  in 
psychology  and  education  must  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
graduate’s  course  before  he  can  lay  claim  to  a  certificate. 
And  in  a  few  states  practice-teaching  in  given  amounts 
and  under  prescribed  conditions  is  one  of  the  professional 
studies  demanded. 

Practice-teaching  for  prospective  high  school  teachers  has 
direct  legal  status  in  one  state  only,  Delaware.  Delaware 
has  a  practice-teaching  requirement  written  into  the  new 
school  code  which  was  approved  April  14,  1919.  This  code 
says: 

A  high  school  teacher’s  certificate  in  the  regular  academic  studies,  valid 
throughout  the  state  .  .  .  and  required  in  all  state-aided  high 
schools  .  .  .  may  be  granted  to  persons  who  are  graduates  of  a 
standard  college  or  university,  provided  that  during  their  college  course 
at  least  two  high  school  branches  were  continuously  pursued  for  two  years 
and  that  they  have  had  work  in  the  aims  and  methods  of  secondary 
education,  and  practice-teaching  of  high  school  studies. 

The  neighboring  state  of  Maryland  also  has  a  recent  school 
code  which  was  probably  of  influence  in  the  drafting  of  the 
Delaware  code.  The  Maryland  code  has  no  specific  ref¬ 
erence  to  practice- teaching.  But  the  State  Board  which 
administers  the  school  laws  requires  that  colleges  whose 
graduates  are  to  be  given  high  school  teachers’  certificates 
without  examination,  shall  make  provision  for  a  number  of 
professional  courses,  among  which  a  course  on  “Principles  of 
Teaching  and  Special  Methods”  is  required  of  all  candi¬ 
dates.  Under  this  head  the  by-laws  of  the  Board  say; 

This  course  shall  include  the  general  technique  of  instruction  and 
special  methods  with  special  reference  to  the  high  school.  In  connection 
with  the  course,  there  shall  be  supervised  observation  of  high  school  teach¬ 
ing  under  typical  school  conditions,  and  at  least  thirty  periods  of  super¬ 
vised  practice  in  teaching  under  such  conditions.  The  course  shall  treat 
the  preparation  of  lesson  plans,  including  the  actual  preparation  of  plans 
for  the  lessons  taught  in  the  practice-teaching. 
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In  Minnesota  it  is  required  of  prospective  high  school 
teachers  that  they  hold  a  bachelor’s  degree  from  a  standard 
college  accredited  by  the  State  Superintendent.  They  must 
have  given  special  study  from  the  high  school  teacher’s 
viewpoint  to  one  or  more  subjects.  Practice-teaching  and 
observation  must  be  carried  out  in  the  subject  or  subjects 
chosen  for  special  study.  And  the  practice-teaching  must 
cover  a  minimum  of  thirty-six  periods  of  actual  teaching 
under  supervision. 

Similar  but,  usually,  less  specific  requirements  are  made 
by  the  State  Departments  of  Alabama,  California,  Colorado, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia.  These  states, 
together  with  those  already  mentioned,  ten  in  all,  form  a 
group  in  which  practical  work  is  definitely  required  in  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  college  graduate’s  certificate. 

There  is  also  another  group  of  states,  about  twenty  in 
number  and  located  chiefly  in  the  North  Central  section  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  practical  work  is  not  required 
but  is  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  professional  training  necessary 
for  candidacy  for  a  college  graduate’s  certificate.  It  is  no¬ 
ticeable  that  practice-teaching  is  more  generally  recognized 
in  the  region  of  the  state  university,  that  is,  in  the  states  of 
the  Middle  West  and  West  than  in  New  England,  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  generally,  or  the  South.  But  a  legal  re¬ 
quirement  is  one  matter  and  its  administration  is  quite  an¬ 
other.  One  state  superintendent  frankly  writes:  “We  re¬ 
quire  for  our  highest  form  of  certificate  for  high  school  teach¬ 
ers,  fifteen  per  centum  of  the  (college)  work  to  be  done  in 
purely  professional  subjects  and  practice-teaching.  As  a 
general  proposition  we  accept  college  graduates,  many  of 
whom  have  not  had  the  benefits  of  training-school  practice.” 
This  statement  describes  the  policy  of  many  other  State 
Departments  and  shows  how  laws  on  the  statute  books  and 
state  requirements  undergo  modification  in  their  administra¬ 
tion.  Under  present  economic  conditions  these  departures 
from  the  norm  must  be  very  common. 

A  still  more  vital  consideration  faces  him  who  is  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  legal  standards  of  teacher-preparation  and 
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of  practical  work  as  a  part  of  that  preparation.  And  that  is, 
that  in  the  slovenly  complexity  of  our  certification  laws 
there  are  endless  opportunities  for  creeping  into  the  profes¬ 
sion  without  any  adequate,  almost  without  any,  preparation. 
Not  all  high  school  teachers  secure  certificates  by  virtue  of 
their  college  graduation,  with  or  without  professional  train¬ 
ing.  There  are  very  many  who  have  not  graduated  from 
college;  there  are  some  who  have  themselves  only  completed 
the  high  school;  there  are  not  a  few  the  country  over  who 
have  done  no  work  above  the  elementary  school.  They 
secure  certificates  by  various  formal  or  informal  examina¬ 
tions,  or  in  consequence  of  emergency  pleas,  or  by  influence, 
in  fact,  by  all  sorts  of  honest  or  devious  methods. 

We  may  now  summarize  and  interpret  the  discussion. 
^Mien  public  schools  are  used  for  practice-teaching,  or  even 
for  the  demonstration  of  educational  principles,  the  question 
at  once  arises  whether  such  use  does  not  run  counter  to  the 
interests  of  the  children  and  the  proper  use  of  public  property 
and  to  the  certification  laws.  We  still  lack  in  most  states 
specific  legislative  action  to  safeguard  these  public  concerns 
and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  the  practical  training  of 
high  school  teachers  under  typical  conditions.  The  greater 
injustiee  to  the  children  and  the  more  radical  misuse  of  pub¬ 
lic  property  occur  when  inadequately  trained  teachers  are 
allowed  to  teach  in  the  schools.  But  legislation  on  practical 
work  in  teacher-training  is  concerned  mainly  not  with  means 
but  with  standards.  For  the  development  and  maintenance 
of  proper  standards  public  interest  and  support  are  neces¬ 
sary.  And  it  has  always  been  found  difficult  both  to  dis¬ 
seminate  vital  information  about  professional  education 
and  to  convince  the  public  of  its  necessity.  This  has  been 
true  of  professions  other  than  teaching.  Professional 
education  in  this  country  has  been  a  development  of  the 
last  century  or  century  and  a  half.  The  general  character 
of  this  education  is  somewhat  similar  in  most  professions.  It 
consists  of  (1)  a  group  of  basic  sciences  and  disciplines;  (2) 
of  a  body  of  theory,  which  must  be  accompanied  by  experi¬ 
ence  and  experiment  to  interpret  and  illuminate  it;  and  (3) 
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of  controlled  practice  in  the  application  of  this  body  of  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  real  problems  of  the  craft.  Teaching,  like  medi¬ 
cine,  law,  and  engineering,  is  aiming  to  give  to  practical  work 
its  proper  place  in  the  whole  scheme  of  its  professional  train¬ 
ing.  In  the  training  of  high  school  teachers  special  difficulties 
are  met  at  this  point  because  of  the  origin  of  high  school 
teacher-training,  because  of  a  certain  class-spirit  within  the 
profession,  and  because  of  a  lack  of  public  appreciation  of  the 
character  of  good  teaching  or  of  a  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
training  for  it.  A  few  states,  however,  already  have  defi¬ 
nite  professional  training  requirements,  including  practical 
work.  A  somewhat  larger  group  has  rather  indefinite  regula¬ 
tions  on  practical  work,  admitting  it  to  the  professional  cur¬ 
riculum  but  not  specifying  character  or  amount.  But 
about  half  the  states  of  the  Union  do  not  refer  in  law  or  state 
school  regulations  to  any  practical  training  for  the  concrete 
problems  of  teaching.  To  this  we  must  add  the  various 
administrative  rebates  and  adjustments  and  the  general 
weakness  of  our  certification  systems,  if  we  would  get  a 
correct  picture  of  the  legal  status  of  practical  work  in  the 
training  of  high  school  teachers.  We  will  not  improve  the 
legal  status  of  teacher-training  until  we  convince  the  public 
of  its  value.  We  must  “sell’*  professional  training  first  to 
the  teachers  themselves  and  then  to  the  general  public. 
Until  we  do,  legislation  cannot  be  secured  and  would  be  use¬ 
less  if  secured. 

The  question  here  at  issue  is  really  the  whole  question  of 
democracy,  the  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  trained 
man,  the  expert,  in  his  own  field. 

Note:  Harry  Gehman  Good  began  teaching  in  the  public  elementary 
schools.  Later  he  became  interested  in  the  training  of  secondary  teachers 
through  his  service  in  the  high  schools  of  Philadelphia  and  other  cities. 
His  experience  in  the  training  of  teachers  has  included  work  in  a  number 
of  institutions  both  East  and  West.  At  the  present  time  he  is  on  the 
staff  of  Colgate  University. 


THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  THE  ELEMEN¬ 
TARY  SCHOOL 

Leonard  V.  Koos 


AS  IS  often  the  case  with  new  institutions,  educational 
or  otherwise,  the  junior  high  school  has  so  far  been 
discussed  well-nigh  exclusively  in  terms  of  itself. 
Too  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the  significance  of  the 
changes  comprehended  by  it  for  the  remaining  units  of  the 
public  school  system.  Almost  the  only  change  in  the 
elementary  school  commonly  mentioned  is  the  very  obvious 
one,  the  loss  of  the  two  upper  grades.  And  upon  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  effect  of  this  abbreviation  of  the  elementary 
school  the  advocates  of  the  junior  high  school  plan  have 
seemed  to  hesitate  to  enter,  giving  at  times  the  impression 
that  squarely  facing  the  issues  at  this  point  might  discover 
insurmountable  objections  to  a  cherished  idea. 

This  hesitancy  has  nothing  to  commend  it.  If  the  in¬ 
sertion  of  the  new  unit  will  work  irreparable  damage  to 
either  of  the  two  units  of  our  typical  school  system,  a  part  of 
each  of  which  it  displaces,  the  sooner  this  is  known,  the 
more  easily  may  we  retrace  our  steps  and  avoid  any  further 
injury  to  our  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  such  examination 
of  the  situation  as  has  been  made,  both  as  to  expectation 
and  as  to  experience  in  the  present  state  of  development  of 
junior  high  schools,  leads  to  a  judgment  diametrically  op¬ 
posed  to  the  fears  suggested.  Put  briefly,  this  judgment  is, 
that  junior  high  school  reorganization  carries  with  it  the 
opportunities  for  emphatic  improvement  of  the  elementary 
school  as  an  educative  agency. 

I 

The  first  group  of  effects  on  the  elementary  school  are 
those  which  may  be  classed  as  direct.  They  have  their  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  elementary  school  by  removing  the  seventh 
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and  eighth  grades  from  its  province.  The  focus  of  attention 
for  many  years  upon  these  upper  grades  has  led  to  a  too 
frequent  neglect  of  the  interests  of  children  in  the  middle 
grades,  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth.  This  neglect  has  been 
accentuated  by  a  somewhat  similar  concentration  of  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  primary  grades.  Illustrations  of  these  trends 
may  be  found  in  the  emphases  upon  primary  and  upper 
grade  methodology  in  teacher-training  courses;  a  rather 
common  encouragement — not  exclusive,  of  course — to  the 
colorful  and  forceful  personalities  to  enter  upon  teaching 
in  the  favored  grades;  the  more  frequent  provision  of  super¬ 
vision  on  primary  and  grammar  grade  levels ;  and  sometimes 
even  salary  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  teachers  in  the 
two  ends  of  the  eight-year  elementary  school.  The  inter¬ 
mediate  grades  have  become  what  may  be  termed  the 
umbrageous  region  of  the  school  system.  Instituting  the 
junior  high  school  is  doing  much,  and  in  time  will  do  vastly 
more,  to  throw  light  into  this  shaded  area.  It  will  aid  in 
discovering  the  middle  grades. 

Prominent  also  among  the  group  of  direct  effects  will  be 
what  results  from  the  utilization  of  the  knowledge  that  the 
children  in  the  grades  still  remaining  in  the  elementary 
school  constitute  a  much  more  nearly  homogeneous  social  group 
or  unit  than  do  those  in  the  eight-year  elementary  school. 
They  are,  with  a  small  proportion  of  exceptions,  pre¬ 
adolescents.  They  are  nearer  each  other  in  age  and  in¬ 
terests.  From  the  new  upper  grades,  the  fifth  and  sixth, 
must  be  recruited  the  new  pupil-leaders.  The  leadership 
is  not  likely  to  be  that  of  the  adolescent.  This  situation 
is  conducive  to  training  in  responsibility,  social  and  other¬ 
wise,  and  to  the  development  of  a  school  spirit  in  the  new 
upper  grades  and  throughout  the  six-year  school  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  impossible  in  a  situation  where  children  who  are  ado¬ 
lescents  monopK)lize  the  functions  of  leadership  in  a  school 
and  where  the  interests  of  the  majority  *'of  those  in  the 
two  upper  grades  are  veering  from  those  of  the  pre-adoles¬ 
cent.  This  advantage  to  the  training  of  children  in 
the  six  elementary  grades,  especially  those  in  the  fourth. 
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fifth,  and  sixth,  has  already  been  observed  in  reorganized 
systems. 

In  this  connection  should  be  mentioned  also  the  dis¬ 
ciplinary  and  other  relief  in  these  intermediate  grades  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  removal  of  many  of  the  over-age  to  the  junior 
high-school  unit.  While  neither  the  junior  high  school  nor 
the  elementary  school  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  institution 
for  the  feeble-minded,  there  are  many  over-age  children 
whose  best  interests  are  conserved  by  making  provision  for 
them  in  the  junior  high  school,  in  the  same  building  with 
others  more  nearly  of  their  own  age.  And  the  policy  is 
increasingly  to  provide  for  these  children  in  the  new  unit, 
where  the  facilities  are  at  hand  and  where  larger  numbers 
of  them  may  be  assembled  than  will  be  found  in  an  element¬ 
ary  school.  These  children  often  constitute  serious  dis¬ 
ciplinary  and  social  problems  for  the  teacher  in  fifth  and 
sixth  grades.  They  tend  also  to  subtract  from  the  homo¬ 
geneity  of  the  pupil-group.  Their  removal  from  these  grades 
will  be  beneficial  both  to  them  and  to  the  elementary  school. 

Another  important  direct  effect  upon  the  elementary 
school  of  removing  its  two  highest  grades  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  better  location  of  responsibility  for  giving  definite  kinds 
and  amounts  of  training,  a  location  that  must  accompany  the 
shortening  of  the  period  included  in  a  unit.  With  the 
opportunity  to  spread  the  process  of  attaining  certain  skills 
and  knowledge  through  eight  years,  there  comes  a  tendency 
to  neglect  to  fix  responsibility,  except  as  concerns  the  end 
of  that  process  in  the  last  grades.  Thus,  we  have  been 
inclined  to  insist  that  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade  pupils 
should  have  this  or  that  skill,  but  we  have  been  much  slower 
to  insist  that  by  the  end  of  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade,  let  us  say, 
the  pupil  should  have  made  this  or  that  much  progress 
toward  the  attainment  of  the  ultimate  standard  set.  This  is 
only  another  way  of  saying  that,  in  removing  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  from  the  elementary  school,  we  are  hasten¬ 
ing  the  clarification  of  objectives,  both  general  and  specific,  of 
training  in  grades  where,  because  of  their  intermediate  posi¬ 
tion,  these  objectives  have  been  particularly  lacking,  indefi- 
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nite,  or  such  that  they  may  be  passed  on  to  be  shouldered  by 
the  grade  next  above.  Thanks  to  the  measurement  move¬ 
ment,  this  fixing  of  responsibilities  all  along  the  line  is  being 
accelerated.  It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  there  has  been  con¬ 
junction  in  point  of  time  of  appearance  of  both  the  movements 
for  reorganization  and  measurement,  so  that  we  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  inquire  of  those  in  charge  of  the  intermediate  grades, 
“Just  how  far  can  you  carry  the  pupils  by  the  end  of  the 
elementary-school  period.^’*  A  knowledge  of  the  change  in 
the  nature  of  the  child  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
and  which  usually  takes  place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  new 
breaking  point  in  the  school  system,  also  assists  somewhat 
in  clarifying  objectives  for  the  upper  grades — or,  for  that  mat¬ 
ter,  all  grades — of  the  new  elementary  school.  With  both 
adolescents  and  pre-adolescents  in  the  same  unit,  there  must 
be  more  confusion  as  to  objectives  than  is  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  those  enrolled. 

Because  of  the  dependence  of  courses  of  study  upon  ob¬ 
jectives,  the  meaning  of  the  foregoing  may  be  made  clearer 
by  illustration  from  this  relationship.  Suppose  that  the 
skill  under  consideration  is  handwriting.  We  are  now  fairly 
certain  that  the  ultimate  standard  of  quality  to  be  attained 
by  all  in  handwriting  for  general  social  purposes  need  not  be 
in  excess  of  the  equivalent  of  50  or  60  on  the  Ayres*  scales  for 
measuring  handwriting.  We  are  also  discovering  that  this 
quality  may,  with  what  approximates  effective  teaching, 
be  attained  by  almost  all,  if  not  all,  pupils  by  the  end  of  the 
sixth  grade.  If,  therefore,  our  elementary  school  ends  with 
the  close  of  this  grade,  we  have  arrived  at  one  definite  ob¬ 
jective  with  vital  significance  for  the  course  of  study.  Similar 
specification  of  standards  will  take  place  as  to  computational 
skills,  spelling,  oral  and  silent  reading,  etc.,  except  that 
ultimate  standards  in  these  skills  may  not  lie  in  the  sixth 
grade,  these  being,  perhaps,  unattainable  in  the  period  to 
which  the  new  elementary  school  is  restricted.  But  the  fact 
that  the  elementary  school  terminates  with  that  grade  will 
hasten  the  fixing  of  standards  of  skill  for  these  middle  grades, 
thus  assigning  to  these  grades  definite  and  inescapable 
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functions,  of  which  they  have  too  few  at  the  present  time. 
This  improvement  will  come  to  apply  as  well  to  the  other 
fields  of  work,  such  as  the  “content”  subjects.  When  this 
condition  has  been  achieved,  a  condition  that  will  include 
courses  designed  to  perform  these  functions,  the  task  of 
teaching  in  these  grades  will  be  much  more  satisfactory  than 
it  is  in  the  present  ill -defined  situation,  and  the  whole  ele¬ 
mentary-school  process  much  more  significant  to  the  society 
being  served. 

Other  direct  benefits  will  accrue,  among  them  the  impera¬ 
tive  simplification  of  the  tasks  of  the  principal,  so  that  their 
performance  may  more  nearly  come  within  the  range  of 
human  capacity,  and  the  provision  of  equipment  which  is 
suited  to  the  needs  of  the  children  enrolled.  But  these 
major  items  will  suffice  for  illustration  and  demonstration  of 
the  fact  that  junior  high-school  reorganization  can  do  much 
to  eliminate  the  “no  man’s  land”  of  our  school  system. 

II 

The  second  large  group  of  effects  of  junior  high-school 
reorganization  on  the  elementary  school  may  be  classed  as 
indirect.  These  are  benefits  coming  first  to  the  grades  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  new  unit  and  then,  by  percolation,  descending 
to  the  educational  stratum  below.  From  one  point  of  view 
these  indirect  effects  may  be  thought  of  as  emanating  from 
the  special  purposes  of  the  junior  high  school.  Elsewhere  the 
writer  has  proposed  a  working  list  of  these  “  peculiar  func¬ 
tions”  of  the  new  school,  drawn  from  the  educational  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  present  day  and  examined  in  the  light  of  as 
much  educational  science  as  is  now  available.  The  following 
are  those  among  his  list  of  peculiar  functions  which  may  be 
expected  to  have  this  percolative  influence  to  which  ref¬ 
erence  has  just  been  made:  economizing  time,  recognizing 
individual  differences,  exploring  the  child’s  capacities  and 
interests  for  purposes  of  educational  and  vocational  guid¬ 
ance,  providing  the  conditions  for  better  teaching,  securing 
a  better  scholastic  response  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and  im¬ 
proving  the  disciplinary  situation  and  socializing  opportuni- 
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ties.  The  principal  sense  in  which  these  functions  are  to  be 
regarded  as  peculiar  to  the  junior  high  school  is  in  that  of 
contrast  with  the  corresponding  grades  of  the  traditional 
organization.  They  are  manifestly  less  peculiar  in  the 
sense  of  the  contrast  with  the  grades  below  and  we  do  have 
need  of  their  performance  in  those  grades.  Performing  them 
in  the  junior  high-school  grades  will  hasten  the  arrival  of  the 
conviction  that  they  require  performance  in  the  grades  of  the 
elementary  school  below.  At  least  partial  performance  is 
urged  by  the  need  of  maintaining  a  unified  system;  for  this 
we  must  have  a  gradual  rather  than  an  abrupt  transition  of 
function. 

The  discussion  of  these  indirect  effects  may  be  made  more 
concrete  by  referring  to  the  borrowing  of  some  of  the  devices 
or  means  of  reorganization  that  are  introduced  into  junior 
high-school  grades,  in  order  to  make  possible  the  performance 
of  the  functions  just  listed.  The  first  of  these  which  usually 
comes  to  mind  is  departmentalization  of  the  teaching  work. 
The  universal  departmentalization  in  the  grades  of  the 
junior  high  school  must  bring  an  appreciation  of  the  value 
of  at  least  partial  departmentalization  in  the  grades  im¬ 
mediately  below,  with  all  that  this  means  for  providing  the 
conditions  for  better  teaching.  This  appreciation  had  al¬ 
ready  preceded  the  junior  high  school,  since  we  have  had 
departmentalizations  much  longer  than  we  have  had  the 
latter,  but  the  coming  of  the  junior  high  school  will  accelerate 
development  along  this  line.  It  is  very  likely  that  depart¬ 
mentalizing  the  intermediate  grades  will  be  accompanied 
by  that  feature  of  organization  which  has  usually  accom¬ 
panied  its  introduction  into  junior  high  school  grades,  pro¬ 
motion  hy  subject^  while  not  as  imperative  in  these  inter¬ 
mediate  grades,  it  is  not  without  its  advantages  for  them, 
and  some  measure  of  adjustment  resembling  it  will  doubtless 
find  place.  A  number  of  other  percolative  benefits  classifi¬ 
able  as  features  of  reorganization  may  be  named,  such  as 
an  improved  methodology,  better  housing  and  equipment 
designed  to  make  possible  a  more  worthwhile  scope  of  activi¬ 
ties,  an  extension  of  the  meager  range  of  extra-curricular 
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activities  and  social  organization  of  the  present  middle 
grades,  and  a  better-trained  and  better-paid  staff  of  teachers. 

Improvement  is  so  largely  dependent  upon  the  effect  last 
named  that  it  is  deserving  of  special  attention.  There  can 
no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  the  junior 
high  school  is  bringing  better-trained  teachers  with  higher  salaries 
into  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Voluntary  standardizing 
agencies  like  the  North  Central  Association  are  pressing  in 
the  direction  of  more  extended  training,  as  are  some  state 
departments  and  many  local  authorities.  And  this  setting 
of  a  higher  level  of  training  is  being  accompanied  by  at  least 
partial  compensation  for  making  the  sacrifices  to  attain  it. 
Although  in  few  instances  is  training  equivalent  to  that 
required  to  teach  in  the  grades  of  the  traditional  high  school 
rewarded  in  the  junior  high  school  to  the  extent  that  it  is  in 
the  former,  the  movement  is  notably  in  that  direction.  The 
meaning  of  these  facts  should  be  manifest — that  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  training  for  teaching  in  what  have  formerly  been 
regarded  as  elementary  grades  are  rising.  We  may  con¬ 
fidently  look  for  a  continuation  of  the  process  of  raising 
standards  until  it  includes  the  grades  of  the  new  elementary 
school.  This  tendency  is  all  a  part  of  the  inevitable  process 
of  improvement  of  our  public  school  system,  an  evolution 
that  will  doubtless  be  accelerated  by  the  movement  for  junior 
high  school  reorganization. 

Ill 

This  illustrative  examination  of  the  effect  of  a  general  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  junior  high  school  plan  upon  the  elementary 
school  turns  out  to  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  latter.  If 
space  were  taken  to  scrutinize  the  objections  usually  raised 
to  reorganization  on  the  ground  of  this  effect,  the  advantages 
would  be  seen  to  discredit  them.  Taking,  as  an  example,  the 
objection  perhaps  most  frequently  raised,  that  cutting  off 
two  years  from  the  lower  school  will  breed  ineflBciency  in 
training  in  the  fundamental  processes,  it  may  be  seen  that, 
instead,  the  uncovering  of  the  middle  grades  will  emphasize 
anew  the  need  of  making  definite  progress  in  these  processes 
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all  along  the  line.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  said  that 
the  opinion  once  rather  commonly  held,  that  training  in  all 
these  processes  may  be  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
grade,  after  reorganization  is  effected,  is  not  as  frequently 
put  forward  as  formerly.  It  now  appears  to  be  untenable. 
But  the  fixing  of  definite  responsibilities  in  respect  to  them 
for  the  new  upper  grades  will  be  a  long  stride  toward  securing 
eflSciency  in  them  for  the  system  as  a  whole.  Such  a  self- 
centered  objection  as  is  illustrated  by  the  complaint  that, 
in  systems  where  the  salaries  of  principals  are  to  some  extent 
regulated  by  the  number  of  rooms  or  teachers  in  the  building, 
introduction  of  the  junior  high  school  plan  will  mean  salary 
demotion  for  elementary  school  principals,  is  dissipated  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  making  further  comment. 

To  recapitulate,  the  effects  of  reorganization,  direct  and 
indirect,  operate  to  improve  the  elementary  school — the 
direct  effects  through  uncovering  the  middle  grades;  the 
indirect,  by  transfer  to  the  elementary  school  of  the  im¬ 
provements  achieved  in  the  junior  high  school  grades.  The 
institution  of  the  junior  high  school  unit  will  hasten  the 
clarification  and  enhancement  of  purposes  of  elementary 
education,  the  improvement  of  courses  in  the  more  strictly 
elementary  grades,  the  provision  of  better-trained  and 
better-paid  teachers  for  these  grades,  as  well  as  a  number 
of  other  advantages  needless  to  recatalogue — all  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  raising  the  elementary  school  to  a  higher  level  of 
educational  functioning. 

Note:  Dr.  Koos  is  Professor  of  Secondary  Education  at  the  University 
of  Minnesota,  and  has  written  a  standard  text  on  the  junior  high  school. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  IN  THE  COLLEGES 
Richard  F.  Bach 


PHYSICAL  aspects  of  all  the  arts  with  which  we  here 
concern  ourselves,  bring  them  into  one  family,  all 
being  the  ultimate  result  of  manipulation  of  ma¬ 
terials,  tools  and  methods  to  achieve  expression  in  design. 
No  fundamental  distinction  can  fairly  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  essentials  between  arts  now  called  “fine”  and  arts  now 
called  “industrial”  and  in  this  term  I  include  those  mis¬ 
called  “commercial.”  If  any  distinction  can  at  all  be 
favored,  it  is  a  false  distinction  to  which  present  conditions, 
controlled  by  traditions  of  thought  and  current  processes  of 
production  and  methods  of  teaching  lend  color.  Except  for 
convenience  in  daily  use,  these  terms  have  no  more  ethereal 
significance  when  they  apply  to  arts  most  of  us  cannot  afford 
than  when  they  apply  to  arts  which  appear  in  the  most  gen¬ 
erally  used  thing  in  our  daily  lives.  In  our  American  con¬ 
ception  of  life,  design  can  be  nothing,  if  not  democratic  both 
in  significance  and  in  application. 

In  their  purely  manual  or  technical  aspects,  these  arts 
must  be  taught  outside  the  college  or  university  system, 
being  unquestionably  the  province  of  a  special  school.  They 
have  to  do  with  thought  expressed  in  materials.  Needless 
to  say,  such  a  special  school  may  be  aflSliated  with  or  under 
the  same  chief  oflBcer  as  a  college,  but  its  educational  ad¬ 
ministration  must  be  a  separate  entity,  with  regard  to  its 
internal  requirements,  which  latter  may  be  measurably 
different  in  important  factors  even  as  between  individual 
arts,  because  of  difference  in  philosophical  approach  or  dif¬ 
ference  in  physical  equipment  used.  There  is,  of  course  the 
exception  of  the  purely  technical  school  of  higher  grade, 
which,  as  a  whole,  is  called  a  college  or  “school  ”,  even 
though  its  entire  curriculum  is  devoted  to  industrial  or  to 
fine  arts  subjects.  The  most  important  matter  in  this  con- 
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nection  is  that  of  the  age  of  the  student  reached.  The  college 
reaches  certain  age  levels;  the  special  school  is  beyond  such 
requirements,  since  with  slight  modifications  it  can  advanta¬ 
geously  appeal  to  a  student  of  any  age;  this  forming  the 
weightiest  argument  against  the  special  school  of  the  arts  as 
part  of  a  college  organization. 

But  there  can  be  no  objection  to  offering  in  a  college 
instruction  in  history  of  art,  in  archaeology,  aesthetics, 
methods  of  production  (that  is,  science  of  the  subject),  or  in 
art  appreciation.  These  have  to  do  with  the  expression  of 
thought  in  words,  or  at  most  with  the  merely  mechanical, 
or  sometimes  even  mechanistic  expedients  toward  that  end. 
This  much  has  been  generally  admitted.  Even  a  major  art 
like  architecture,  the  mother  of  all  the  arts  of  material  design, 
except  costume  and  jewelry,  and  surely  a  controlling  factor 
in  these  as  well,  an  art  in  which  a  definite  formulary  of 
production  and  ethical  canons  of  practice  have  been  estab¬ 
lished,  and  in  so  great  a  measure  itself  a  technical  and  tech¬ 
nological  art,  can  reasonably  be  taught  in  a  university,  since 
it  stands  upon  the  middle  ground  between  the  philosophical 
and  historical  on  one  side  and  the  manual  or  expressional  on 
the  other.  This  art  is  in  a  sense  unique,  in  that  it  has  sepa¬ 
rated  its  constituent  elements  of  production  into  execution 
represented  on  paper  and  execution  in  material,  a  decidedly 
different  level  or  certainly  type  of  ability  and  thought  being 
requisite  for  each. 

The  subject  of  this  paper,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  para¬ 
graphs,  can  not  be  assumed  to  imply  that  it  is  proposed  to 
favor  the  introduction  of  teaching  of  industrial  arts  produc¬ 
tion  in  the  colleges.  It  is  the  purpose  to  accomplish  two 
things:  first,  to  qualify — if  possible,  to  readjust — the  present 
unjustifiable  distinctions  drawn  between  the  types  of  design 
entering  into  the  so-called  fine  and  so-called  industrial  arts; 
second,  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  history,  philos¬ 
ophy,  design,  and  economics  of  the  industrial  arts  as  related 
to  a  general  education.  An  argument  in  favor  of  the  former 
of  these  is  a  necessary  prelude  to  the  latter. 

The  term  “industrial  arts’*  has  been  in  our  vocabulary 
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long  enough  to  become  characteristically  confusing  and 
therefore  to  demand  analysis  and  a  recasting  of  its  meaning 
or  meanings;  it  has  now  an  uncertain  significance,  for  it 
assuredly  does  not  always  run  true  to  dictionary  form,  while 
in  general  usage  it  may  mean  anything  from  wall  paper 
design  to  the  methods  of  brewing  ale.  For  our  own  con¬ 
sciences’  sake  we  need  not  of  course  consider  any  but  those 
phases  of  the  term  which  imply  design  that  may  be  classified 
as  artistic.  In  some  of  our  schools  we  have  systems  of  in¬ 
struction  planned  to  train  highly  skilled  workers,  giving 
them  enough  knowledge  of  design  to  lift  them  above  the 
trade  school  plane,  but  usually  not  differing  enough  to  make 
the  distinction  worth  maintaining.  Again,  we  have  the  trade 
school  proper,  the  name  of  which  defines  itself.  In  both 
the  word  “vocational”  would  serve  as  well.  In  these  cases 
“art”  carries  more  of  its  oldest  significance;  far  back  in 
Sanskrit  we  find  the  root  ar  of  a  word  meaning  “to  fit”  or 
“to  join,”  prompting  in  our  thought  the  derivative  “to 
adjust.”  As  soon  as  we  accept  the  latter,  we  are  brought 
into  our  favored  territory  of  design,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  arts,  the  field  of  design  as  applied  to  objects  requir¬ 
ing  industry — in  our  American  sense — to  produce. 

Thus  the  industrial  arts  form,  so  to  speak,  a  transition  of 
design  from  the  arts  designated  as  “fine”  and  using  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  design  in  proportion  to  material,  to  the  arts  described 
as  “mechanical,”  in  which  design  is  a  routine  term  for  utili¬ 
tarian  adaptability  to  purpose.  The  transition  is  a  band 
of  diminishing  width,  however;  its  width  representing  the 
degree  to  which  artistic  design  enters  into  the  make-up  of 
the  product.  A  better  figure  of  speech  would  be  the  rocket, 
its  course  being  the  increasing  curve  of  design,  its  greatest 
altitude  in  the  air  the  highest  level  of  design — approaching 
the  abstract.  Perhaps  there  is  something  crudely  significant 
in  this  figure,  because  the  rocket  does  not  achieve  the  glory 
of  its  explosion  until  it  has  made  an  effort  to  get  back  to 
earth,  only  to  lose  its  life  in  the  struggle. 

The  factor  of  design  has  in  the  past  been  rated  high  in 
painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture,  and  low  in  furniture, 
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textiles  and  other  industrial  arts — presumably  because  they 
were  not  painting,  sculpture,  or  architecture.  Imagine 
the  quandary  of  the  definer  of  cultural  standards  when  he 
meets  the  painter  who  designs  a  fabric.  For  the  painter  this 
should  be  a  descent  to  the  depths  of  industry  (or  shall  we 
whisper,  an  ascent  to  the  heights  of  usefulness?).  Curiously 
enough,  if  the  painter  should  himself  print  or  weave  the 
fabric  his  whim  will  be  indulgently  condoned.  But  should 
he  make  a  design  to  be  executed  by  a  power-driven  loom — 
execration  upon  his  head !  Yet  that  is  the  one  way  in  which 
he  could  do  his  best  by  all  of  us. 

Thus  I  am  loath  to  admit  that  the  industrial  arts  must 
forever  hide  their  collective  lights  under  a  bushel.  They  are 
the  useful  arts  that  we  need  constantly;  they  surely  will  get 
attention,  because  demand  somehow  always  creates  atten¬ 
tion;  they  surely  fill  an  insistent  need.  Design  in  these 
arts  does  not  and  can  not  lose  in  value  because  it  is  not  the 
product  of  brush  or  mallet  or  HB  pencil.  The  thread  of 
design  is  continuous,  but  it  is  not  of  even  thickness,  though 
its  tensile  strength  remains  unimpaired.  As  it  runs  through 
the  arts  it  change  character  or  color,  sometimes  requiring 
one  kind  of  imagination,  sometimes  another,  just  as  it  some¬ 
times  relies  upon  three  dimensions  and  sometimes  upon  only 
two.  There  is  no  break  or  line  of  demarcation  to  warrant 
the  halo  which  lack  of  education  and  false  traditions  have 
placed  upon  a  few  arts  at  the  expense  of  all  the  others  without 
which  we  would  be  marooned.  In  a  certain  stratum  of  life 
it  is  moral  depravity  to  “go  into  trade” — a  caste  distinction 
between  business  and  professional  life  being  an  accepted  tenet 
of  social  relations.  There  is  no  more  reason — especially  in 
the  twentieth  century  in  this  country — for  a  similar  distinc¬ 
tion  between  certain  arts  and  others  because  they  are  useful 
as  well  as  decorative.  I  am  one  of  the  staunchest  adherents 
of  the  fine  arts  as  we  know  them  now,  having  taught  in  one 
of  these  branches  ten  years;  it  was  the  field  of  architecture, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  decade  I  was  ready  and  happy  to  maintain 
that  architecture,  progenitor  and  protector  of  them  all,  was 
really  the  greatest  of  the  industrial  arts. 
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As  to  the  other  point:  why  need  so  obvious  a  case  be  argued? 
If  the  college  prepares  for  the  balanced  life,  for  the  life  worth 
living,  for  the  fruitful  life,  why  ignore  in  its  curriculum  that 
type  of  knowledge  which  is  the  background  of  life  in  a 
physical  sense,  an  actual  and  unavoidable  fact  of  existence 
with  which  all  must  struggle  though  they  may  never  discover 
colleges?  We  have  but  to  consider  the  taste  shown  in  the 
home  environment  of  the  average  student — or  worse  yet 
in  his  dormitory  room — to  be  forced  to  the  decision  that  a 
harmless  course  in  proper  consideration  for  home  furnishings 
would  have  made  him  a  happier  mortal.  All  the  more 
must  this  be  a  requirement  of  the  colleges  because  of  the 
ages  at  which  students  come  to  them  and  because  there  are 
now  no  other  means  for  giving  young  America  any  guidance 
in  the  formation  of  taste  along  these  important  lines.  Not 
one  seventh  of  the  colleges  in  the  United  States  ofifer  courses 
in  fine  arts  as  a  separate  department;  less  than  one  fourth 
offer  such  courses  at  all.  I  venture  to  say  not  four  or  five 
ever  thought  of  offering  courses  in  industrial  arts  for  non¬ 
practitioners. 

The  war  taught  us  in  summary  fashion  that  art  is  not  a 
supernumerary — we  all  noted  the  panic  among  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  dealers  when  foreign  designers  left  us  as  in  a  single 
regiment.  It  was  then  that  the  museums  maintaining  in¬ 
dustrial  arts  or  decorative  arts  collections  came  into  play. 
Witness  the  example  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  in 
establishing  a  distinct  department  to  provide  for  the  needs 
of  manufacturers  and  designers,  the  result  of  twelve  years 
of  study  and  labor  on  the  part  of  its  Secretary;  and  the  ex¬ 
hibitions  which  have  for  five  years  been  held,  consisting  of 
objects  designed  as  a  result  of  study  of  its  collections.  It  is 
in  connection  with  the  museums  of  art  that  this  industrial 
arts  instruction  must  be  developed,  through  a  definite  plan 
of  cooperation  using  the  actual  objects  and  always  less  and 
less  the  photographs  and  lantern  slides.  The  colleges  must 
somehow  take  up  the  slack,  so  to  speak,  in  American  taste  in 
home  furnishings,  for  these  chiefly  constitute  the  industrial 
arts  as  we  know  them  best. 
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An  additional  need  for  such  help  to  the  average  man  is 
seen  in  the  lack  of  special  schools  for  designers.  We  have 
but  eighteen,  of  which  some  six  or  seven  may  be  called  fairly 
good.  In  addition  we  have  thirty-six  in  which  handicrafts 
are  taught,  plus  seventy  in  which  classes  in  design  are  given. 
Yet  the  proportion  of  good  designers  to  school  attendance  is 
lamentably  low.  The  colleges  must  create  a  high  standard 
for  these  schools  by  aiding  in  the  formulation  of  canons  of 
taste  in  the  prospective  purchaser.  Nor  is  there  a  happier 
condition  in  the  one  hundred  and  ten  schools  for  painters, 
sculptors  and  illustrators:  of  their  students  but  one  per  cent, 
become  professional  artists,  while  many  of  the  others  drift 
into  industrial  and  commercial  lines,  looked  down  upon  by 
most  of  us  now,  but  to  my  own  mind  equally  professional. 
The  schools  of  architecture,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a 
splendid  record,  losing  but  very  few  of  their  men  and  women, 
due  no  doubt  to  the  double  satisfaction  offered  by  this  type 
of  thinking. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  what  we  will  do,  but  what  we 
must  do  to  respond  to  the  demands  of  the  day.  In  one  of 
our  greatest  universities  history  is  now  taught  backward  and 
the  suggestion  has  been  made  that  art  history  be  taught  in 
the  same  way  so  as  to  eliminate  non-essentials,  especially 
those  elements  which  came  along  the  path  of  time  a  certain 
distance  but  did  not  reach  our  era.  The  fact  is  that  when  the 
demand  finally  comes  the  college  in  too  many  instances  will 
be  found  behind  the  times,  out  of  breath  in  the  effort  of 
keeping  up  with  what  is  needed  now  instead  of  ten  or  even 
five  years  ago.  Surely  in  wide-awake  America  we  can  not 
refuse  to  see  so  obvious  a  sign  of  the  times  as  the  need  for 
appreciation  among  young  men  and  women  of  those  essen¬ 
tials  which  make  homes.  These  college  students  must  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  improve  themselves  along  lines 
which  advance  citizenship;  a  satisfactory  home  environment 
is  as  necessary  in  the  decorative  as  well  as  the  moral  aspects 
of  life.  Instruction  in  appreciation  of  design  in  home  fur¬ 
nishings  is  a  demand  of  the  day;  there  should  also  be  in¬ 
struction  in  the  history  of  the  subject,  given  in  a  practical 
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way  without  the  details  which  the  practitioner  must  have; 
there  should  be,  for  those  inclined  in  that  direction,  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  principles  of  design  in  industrial  art  (perhaps  with 
an  occasional  drawing  or  executed  piece);  there  should  be 
instruction  in  methods  of  manufacture,  illustrated  by  factory 
trips  or  surely  by  process  films;  and  there  should  be  courses 
showing  the  business  side,  the  economics  of  the  subject,  the 
making  and  selling  side.  None  of  these  are  suggested  as 
required  subjects,  though  some  of  them  will  undoubtedly  be 
required  not  a  decade  hence  in  our  forward-looking  colleges. 

Above  all,  let  us  set  aside  once  for  all  this  footless  distinc¬ 
tion  between  degrees  of  design;  there  are  no  black  sheep  in 
the  fold  of  design.  Design  in  the  fine  and  in  the  industrial 
arts  differs  in  degrees — almost  in  the  quantity  of  its  infusion, 
it  might  be  said — not  in  character.  The  two  are  not  inimical, 
although  we  now  insist  upon  setting  them  against  one 
another.  Design  is  not  two-faced,  the  differentiation  is 
groundless.  It  is  our  province  as  educators  first  to  throw 
the  proper  light  upon  an  abused  subject  and  then  to  give  the 
college  student  a  chance  to  profit  by  our  findings. 

Note:  Since  1918  Mr.  Bach  has  been  on  the  staflF  of  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art,  his  task  being  to  bring  together  museum  and  factory, 
museum  and  school,  and  museum  and  designer,  for  the  improvement  of 
American  industrial  art. 


EDUCATION  UNDER  COMMUNISM: 
THE  RESULTS  OF  SOVIET  EDUCATION 
Leo  Pasvolsky 


The  system  of  education  in  Soviet  Russia  in  theory 
and  in  the  plans  of  those  who  direct  the  educational 
policies  of  the  country  was  described  in  a  preceding 
article.  What  are  its  results  in  actual  operation 

At  the  Seventh  All-Russian  Congress  of  Soviets,  held  in 
Moscow,  A.  Lunacharsky,  the  Commissar  of  Education, 
presented  a  comprehensive  report  concerning  the  state  of 
education  in  Soviet  Russia  by  the  end  of  1919.  This  report, 
as  published  in  the  official  Moscow  Izvestiya  for  December  19, 
1919,  disclosed  a  number  of  really  startling  facts  concerning 
the  work  of  education  under  communism. 

By  December,  1919,  there  were  in  the  thirty  provinces  of 
Soviet  Russia  two  thousand  five  hundred  kindergartens  and 
other  institutions  for  children  under  school  age,  i.  e.,  under 
seven  years  of  age.  Accommodations  were  thus  provided  for 
200,000  children.  Estimating  the  number  of  children  under 
school  age  as  four  million,  facilities  for  pre-school  education 
were  available  iorjive  per  cent,  of  the  total  number. 

The  number  of  schools  of  the  first  stage  or  grade  of  the 
unified  labor  school  was  46,472;  of  the  second  stage  or  grade, 
2,632.  Thus  the  total  number  of  schools  for  children  of 
school  age  was  49,104.  The  number  of  pupils  in  these 
schools  was  as  follows:  in  the  schools  of  the  first  stage, 
2,618,000;  in  the  schools  of  the  second  stage,  approximately 
200,000;  the  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  the  schools  was 
2,818,000.  Estimating  the  number  of  children  of  school  age 
in  Soviet  Russia  as  somewhat  over  nine  million,  we  find  that 
scarcely  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  received  school 
instruction;  Lunacharsky’s  exact  statement  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  read  as  follows:  “At  the  present  time  twenty-seven 
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'per  cent,  of  all  the  children  of  school  age  are  receiving  instruc¬ 
tion.^^ 

The  reason  for  this  obviously  did  not  lie  in  lack  of  school- 
house  facilities.  Dividing  the  total  number  of  pupils  by  the 
total  number  of  schools,  we  find  that  each  school  had,  on  the 
SLveraigef  fifty-nine  pupils^  i.  e.,  the  usual  number  of  pupils  in 
one  class  of  an  American  public  school. 

Nor  did  the  reason  for  this  lie  in  a  lack  of  teachers,  as  it 
is  customary  to  suppose.  Lunacharsky  stated  in  his  report 
that  the  number  of  teachers  in  all  the  schools  of  the  first  and 
second  stage  was,  by  the  end  of  1919,  four  hundred  thousand. 
This  means  that  there  were,  on  the  average,  something  like 
eight  teachers  to  each  school,  and  a  trifle  more  than  seven 
pupils  to  each  teacher. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  amazing  situation.?  Luna¬ 
charsky  does  not  state  in  his  report.  But  the  figures  which 
he  presents  serve  as  a  most  startling  commentary  on  the 
state  of  education  in  Soviet  Russia. 

No  statistical  data  is  available  on  the  state  of  education  in 
1920,  but  judging  by  Lunacharsky’s  repeated  complaints, 
especially  since  the  beginning  of  war  with  Poland,  concerning 
the  requisitioning  of  school  buildings  for  military  purposes, 
the  situation  could  scarcely  have  improved  since  he  presented 
his  report  to  the  Seventh  Congress  of  Soviets.  The  only 
phase  of  the  situation  in  which  there  is  a  very  tangible  change 
is  the  budget  of  expenditures.  By  the  end  of  1919  the  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  two  stages  of  the  unified  labor  school  con¬ 
stituted  over  four  billion  rubles.  By  the  end  of  1920  these 
expenditures  increased  many  fold.  But  there  are  no  im¬ 
provements  in  the  situation  to  show  for  these  vast  increases; 
quite  the  contrary.  Nor  have  there  been  any  signs  of  im¬ 
provement  during  1921.  It  is  true,  that  current  Soviet  sta¬ 
tistics  show  a  much  larger  number  of  children  in  the  schools. 
But  this  increase  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  territory  controlled 
by  the  Soviets  is  larger  than  it  was  in  1919 — not  to  any  change 
in  the  percentage  of  children  of  school  age  actually  receiving 
instruction. 

In  the  domain  of  higher  education,  Lunacharsky  stated  in 
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his  report  that  “  the  special  care  which  the  Commissariat  of 
Education  is  devoting  to  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
may  be  seen  from  the  tremendous  growth  of  the  budget.” 
During  the  second  half  of  1919,  over  four  hundred  million 
rubles  were  spent  for  the  maintenance  of  the  universities  and 
of  the  higher  schools  generally.  What  the  Commissariat 
of  Education  had  to  show  for  this  vast  expenditure  was  a  reg¬ 
istration  of  158,000  students,  of  whom,  however  (again,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lunacharsky’s  report),  only  55,000  actually  pur¬ 
sued  studies.  Considering  the  woeful  need  of  specialists  in 
Russia  and  the  fact  that  the  remaining  universities  and 
higher  schools  are  the  only  logical  institutions  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  such  specialists,  the  “success”  of  the  Soviet  regime 
in  inducing  but  fifty-five  thousand  individuals  out  of  the 
population  of  at  least  fifty-five  million  to  attend  universities, 
which  are  free  from  tuition  fees  and  are  open  without  any 
examination  to  every  individual  over  sixteen  years  of  age, 
seems  like  a  most  amazing  kind  of  a  failure. 

Lunacharsky  noted  in  his  report  that  one  of  the  most  satis¬ 
fying  features  of  the  work  of  higher  education  is  the  fact  that 
many  individuals  from  proletarian  and  peasant  elements  are 
drawn  to  the  universities.  Special  faculties  known  as  the 
Workmen’s  Faculties  are  provided  for  them.  But  the 
statistical  results  of  this  work  are  far  from  justifying  the 
Commissar’s  optimism.  According  to  the  Petrograd  Kras- 
naya  Gazeta  of  September  5,  1920,  the  first  graduating  class 
of  the  Petrograd  Workmen’s  Faculty  on  January  1,  1921, 
was  to  consist  of  sixty  students. 

The  work  in  the  domain  of  art  performed  by  Lunachar¬ 
sky’s  Commissariat  is  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  the 
Division  of  Art,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  former  Art 
Academy,  that  had  trained  so  many  of  Russia’s  world-famous 
painters  and  sculptors.  The  Academy  was  abolished  by  the 
decree  of  April  14,  1918.  In  the  place  of  the  schools  that  it 
formerly  maintained.  State  art  schools  were  established  in 
various  cities.  According  to  Lunacharsky’s  report,  by  the 
end  of  1919  there  were  seven  such  schools,  with  a  total  reg¬ 
istration  of  four  thousand  students,  and  a  budget  of  expendi- 
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tures  aggregating  155,000,000  rubles.  The  instructors  in  these 
schools  are  elected  by  the  students  themselves.  The  official 
registration  does  not,  of  course,  indicate  the  attendance  at 
these  schools.  An  instructor  of  the  Moscow  Art  School  who 
had  recently  escaped  from  Moscow  tells  of  instances  when 
very  few  of  those  registering  actually  attended  the  classes; 
in  one  such  instance  the  instructor  was  finally  left  with  just 
one  student,  who  happened  to  be  his  wife. 

The  growth  of  expenditures  in  the  Commissariat  of  Educa¬ 
tion  during  the  past  year  has  been  very  great;  the  budget  for 

1919  was  17,244,000,000  rubles,  while  the  budget  for  1920 
was  100,049,000,000  rubles.  The  depreciation  of  the  ruble 
played,  of  course,  a  most  important  part  in  this  numerical 
increase.  But  it  was  not  the  only  cause.  During  the  year 

1920  the  already  enormous  personnel  in  every  department 
of  the  Commissariat  was  increased  still  more.  For  example, 
the  Soviets  of  Education,  provided  for  in  the  general  scheme 
of  the  administrative  apparatus  of  the  Commissariat,  were 
not  actually  elected  in  most  parts  of  Russia  until  1920.  In 
the  city  of  Petrograd  these  elections  were  held  only  recently. 
The  number  of  delegates  to  these  Soviets  elected  by  the 
workmen  in  the  factories  and  foundries  alone  was  two  thou¬ 
sand.  What  gcod  these  two  thousand  workmen  will  do  in 
the  Soviet  of  Education,  which  is  merely  an  advisory  body 
to  the  Division  of  Education,  is  more  than  problematic,  but 
that  their  election  will  add  a  new  burden  to  the  already 
sorely  overburdened  budget  of  the  Commissariat  is  surely  not 
in  any  doubt.  And  Petrograd  is,  of  course,  just  one  bit  of  the 
whole  of  Russia,  where  exactly  the  same  state  of  affairs  ob¬ 
tains.^ 

*  For  graphic  accounts  from  non-Bolshevist  sources,  of  general  conditions  of  child 
life  in  Soviet  Russia  and  of  the  situation  prevailing  particularly  in  the  “unified 
labor  school”  see  “The  Tragedy  of  Child  Life  under  Bolshevism,”  by  Dr.  Boris 
SokolovinCurrent  History  for  July,  1921,  and  “Russian  Culture  under  the  Soviets,” 
by  Mme.  A.  F.  Damansky  in  The  Living  Age  for  August  13,  1921.  Mme.  Da- 
mansky  is  a  Russian  writer  who,  under  the  Communist  regime,  found  herself 
forced  to  seek  employment  as  a  teacher  in  a  Petrograd  school.  Her  article  con¬ 
tains  the  following  picture  of  a  school-day: 

“At  Petrograd,  during  past  winter  (1920),  the  children  would  come  to  school  at 
9:30.  Since  there  were  no  janitors,  or  these  neglected  their  duty,  the  first  task 
devolving  on  the  children  would  be  to  bring  in  wood,  start  fires,  and  shovel  away 
the  snow.  Sometimes  the  whole  school  would  be  taken  to  another  part  of  the  city. 
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In  however  pompous  a  manner  the  Soviet  directors  of 
education  state  their  theory;  however  solemnly  they  pro¬ 
claim  their  system  as  the  last  word  of  social  and  pedagogical 
science;  however  lavishly  they  spend  billions  of  paper 
currency  for  work  of  education — the  actual  results  of  their 
work  of  education  still  indicate  anything  but  improvement 
even  in  the  outward  manifestations  of  the  work  of  enlight¬ 
enment  for  the  masses  of  the  people. 

I 

But  does  the  work  of  education  under  communism  in  Russia 
bring  any  contribution  to  the  pedagogical  science  generally.^ 
If  we  assume  that  theoretically  the  Soviet  educational 
system  attempts  to  introduce  something  new,  is  this  theory 
applied  in  actual  practice.^  In  other  words,  does  the  Russian 
experiment  in  communistic  education  have  anything  to  teach 
the  world  ? 

The  theory  of  education  under  communism  is  plainly  a 
class  theory;  it  aims  to  inculcate  class  consciousness  and 
class  ideology.  We  shall  leave  it  to  experts  in  pedagogy  to 
decide  whether  such  a  theory  is  preferable  to  the  non-class, 
human  theory  of  education.  But  such  as  it  is,  this  theory 
of  education  is  not  carried  out  in  Soviet  Russia  to  anything 
like  an  extensive  degree. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  perfectly  obvious.  If  there  are 
400,000  teachers  in  Soviet  Russia,  as  Lunacharsky  states 
there  are,  they  cannot  all  be  either  communists  or  at  least 
persons  instinct  with  communist  psychology.  And  as  a 
matter  of  fact  a  very  large  majority  of  these  teachers  are 
simply  the  same  men  and  women  who  had  taught  school 
before.  They  cannot  change  from  a  general  educational 
system  to  a  class  system;  they  can  continue  to  teach  only 

where  there  would  be  a  load  of  wood  intended  for  this  particular  school.  The 
children  would  haul  this  wood  on  sleds.  .  .  .  The  first  school  period  would  begin 
about  noon.  Returning  from  their  work,  excited  and  already  physically  tired,  the 
children  would  throw  themselves  down  on  benches  just  as  they  were,  in  overcoats 
and  caps,  and  struggle  through  the  studies  of  the  academic  hour,  i.e.,  forty  min¬ 
utes.  After  that,  they  would  all  march  to  the  ill-kept  dining  halls  and  receive  their 
lunch,  consisting  of  half  pound  of  bread  and  some  millet  gruel.  After  lunch,  there 
would  be  another  forty-minute  period.  This  second  period  would  end  the  school 
day,  and  the  children  would  be  dismissed.” 
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pretty  much  as  they  had  taught  before.  The  Soviet  authori¬ 
ties  know  this,  of  course,  but  unable  to  find  any  other  teach¬ 
ers,  they  are  compelled  to  accept  the  situation  as  inevitable. 
But  while  the  Soviet  authorities  accept  the  situation  and 
try  to  make  the  best  of  it,  some  of  the  more  radical  groups 
and  their  publications  refuse  to  do  likewise  and  indulge  in 
frequent  and  very  pointed  criticism.  Again,  we  shall  take 
the  situation  in  Petrograd  as  typical;  in  fact,  it  is  more  than 
typical,  since  Petrograd  is  the  “most  communistic”  city  in 
Soviet  Russia. 

In  discussing  the  state  of  education  in  Petrograd,  the 
Petrograd  Krasnaya  Gazeta  declares  that  “the  schools  are 
deaf  to  the  pressing  needs  of  the  republic,  and  in  them  the 
children  of  the  proletariat  are  torn  away  from  the  interests 
of  their  own  class.”  This  ofiicial  organ  claims,  for  example, 
that  in  the  schools  of  Petrograd  the  character  of  the  British 
Parliament  is  studied  in  preference  to  the  Soviet  Constitu¬ 
tion.  And  the  Krasnaya  Gazeta  seeks  an  explanation  for 
this  in  the  composition  of  the  teaching  personnel  of  the 
Division  of  Education.  On  the  basis  of  an  extensive  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  newspaper  asserts  that  of  the  total  of  24,839 
persons  who  constitute  the  total  personnel  of  the  Division 
of  Education,  “9,439  are  former  bourgeoisie  and  bourgeois 
intelligentsia;  1,490  are  former  owners  of  property;  1,117  are 
former  bureaucratic  officials.”  And  the  newspaper  exclaims 
ironically,  that  these  bourgeois  are  now  working  “in  the 
sweat  of  their  brows  to  introduce  communistic  education 
and  to  break  up  in  the  children  the  ideas  of  respect  for  the 
‘sacred  institution  of  private  ownership  of  the  means  of  pro¬ 
duction’  which  is  being  instilled  in  them  by  their  backward 
parents,  and  to  educate  these  children  in  the  spirit  of  the 
realization  of  the  class  aims  of  the  proletariat.” 

But  even  this  is  not  the  greatest  criticism  that  the  paper 
makes  of  the  governmental  activities  in  education;  it  de¬ 
clares  that  “if  you  tell  any  of  our  leaders  that  there  are 
9,439  bourgeois  intelligentsia  in  the  Division  of  Education, 
you  will  be  told  that  it  is  crass  ignorance  to  use  these  two 
words  together,  that  intelligentsia  and  education  are  super- 
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class,  etc.  There  is  not  even  a  trace  here  of  the  Marxian- 
Labor  spirit.”^ 

A  similar  criticism  of  the  higher  schools  may  be  found  in 
the  Moscow  Pravda  for  July  8,  1920.  There  it  is  declared 
that  “although  nearly  three  years  of  the  proletarian  dicta¬ 
torship  had  passed  over  the  higher  schools,  yet,  thanks  to 
the  efforts  of  the  professors,  these  schools  attempt  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  same  nature,  except  in  form,  that  they  had  under 
Kasso  [the  most  reactionary  of  the  Ministers  of  Education 
under  the  Imperial  regime].” 

When  we  pass  over  to  the  provincial  towns  and  villages, 
we  find  that  the  situation  there  is  still  worse.  For  example, 
in  many  places  even  tuition  fees  have  not  been  abolished. 
The  Moscow  Pravda  for  June  20,  1920,  reports  an  instance 
in  a  small  town  where  the  tuition  fee  for  each  pupil  is  1,000 
rubles  in  Kerensky  currency,  one  pood  of  flour,  ten  poods 
of  potatoes,  and  ten  pounds  of  fat. 

What  has  happened  in  the  work  of  education  is  simply  this : 
the  best  pedagogical  talent  has  disappeared  from  the  schools, 
either  driven  out  or  leaving  of  its  own  accord.  The  poorer 
and  the  worst  elements  among  the  teachers  remain.  What 
they  teach  is  neither  communism  nor  general  education,  for 
the  majority  of  them  are  there  merely  for  the  privileges  that 
they  can  obtain.  Among  those  who  are  conscientious,  very 
few  are  communists,  while  the  general  situation  makes  it 
impossible  for  them  to  really  apply  their  pedagogical  talent. 

It  is  most  characteristic  that,  according  to  Lunacharsky’s 
report,  there  are  only  200,000  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the 
second  stage.  This  means  that  of  all  children  in  Soviet 
Russia  over  the  age  of  twelve,  only  two  hundred  thousand 
are  officially  registered  as  attending  school;  how  many  ac¬ 
tually  attend  is  unknown.  It  is  true,  that  the  Soviet  Govern¬ 
ment  feeds  and  clothes  the  children  who  come  to  school, 
and  this  fact  dazzles  the  foreign  observers  in  Soviet  Russia 
who  fail  to  see  anything  beyond  it.  But  after  all,  the  food 
and  clothing  that  the  Soviet  Government  gives  the  school 
children  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  necessities  and  comforts 

^Krasnaya  Gazeta,  December  18,  1919. 
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of  life  of  which  the  Soviet  regime  robs  the  parents  of  these 
same  children. 


II 

On  the  basis  of  the  facts  available  concerning  the  state  of 
education  in  Soviet  Russia,  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  the  Rus¬ 
sian  communism,  whatever  its  claims  of  theory,  has  not, 
during  its  three  years*  experiment,  made  any  contribution 
to  the  world’s  store  of  knowledge  in  the  domain  of  education. 
As  far  as  the  work  of  bringing  enlightenment  to  the  Russian 
people  itself  is  concerned,  it  is  obvious  that  as  long  as  only 
less  than  thirty  per  cent,  of  all  children  of  school  age  are 
receiving  instruction,  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  alone  is 
bound  to  remain  as  high  as  it  ever  was  under  the  imperial 
regime,  the  bitter  and  consistent  foe  of  popular  education. 

In  the  domain  of  education,  as  in  every  other  phase  of 
life  in  Russia  to-day,  there  is  a  tremendous  gulf  between  the 
extravagant  claims  of  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  regime  and 
the  inordinate  praise  of  its  apologists  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  oflBcial  and  authentic  facts  of  the  actual  situation,  on  the 
other. 

Note:  The  Review  published  Mr.  Pasvolsky’s  article  “Education 
Under  Communism:  The  Structure  of  Soviet  Education”  in  the  October 
number.  The  present  article  in  this  issue  concludes  Mr.  Pasvolsky’s 
interesting  and  informative  contribution. 


DISCUSSIONS 


How  Have  High  School  Teachers  Obtained  Their 
Practical  Work? 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  give  the  results  of  an  in¬ 
vestigation  which  undertook  to  throw  some  light  on  certain 
questions  relative  to  the  practical  work  done  by  high  school 
teachers  in  service.  Practical  work,  as  here  used,  means 
either  observation  or  practice  teaching,  or  both.  The  ques¬ 
tionnaire^  method  was  used  and  the  investigation  was  limited 
to  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

It  is  not  possible  to  draw  any  final  conclusions  from  our 
data.  In  Pennsylvania  1519  questionnaires  were  distributed; 
in  New  Jersey,  979.  Of  the  former  835  were  returned,  and 
of  the  latter,  577.  Hence,  less  than  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
teachers  made  returns.  It  is  very  probable  that  a  majority 
of  those  not  making  returns  had  not  had  practical  work. 
Also  in  some  cases  it  seems  that  those  who  did  make  returns 
were  over-anxious  to  make  the  best  possible  showing  and 
perhaps  exaggerated  the  amount  of  practical  work  they  had 
done.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  both  the  per  cent,  of  teach¬ 
ers  having  had  practical  work  and  the  amount  of  such  work 
done  is  really  less  than  indicated  by  our  data.  At  best  we 
can  only  raise  certain  questions  and  say  that  in  so  far  as  our 
data  are  representative  they  must  be  answered  in  a  certain  way. 

1.  How  does  the  'practical  work  done  by  the  high  school 
teachers  of  Pennsylvania  compare  with  that  done  by  the  high 
school  teachers  oj  New  Jersey  ? 

Of  the  Pennsylvania  teachers  making  returns  56  per  cent, 
had  some  form  of  practical  work  and  41  per  cent,  had  prac¬ 
tice  teaching.  The  corresponding  per  cents,  for  New  Jersey 
are  54  and  37.  The  median  number  of  class  periods  spent 
in  practical  work  and  in  practice  teaching  were  96  and  87 

'Copies  of  the  questionnaire  used  and  of  the  tabulated  data  are  on  file  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  may  be  consulted  by  addressing  the  author. 
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respectively  for  Pennsylvania,  and  103  and  69  respectively 
for  New  Jersey.  Hence  the  per  cent,  both  of  those  who  have 
had  practical  work  and  of  those  who  have  had  practice 
teaching  is  slightly  larger  in  Pennsylvania  than  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  The  amount  of  practical  work  done  in  Pennsylvania  is 
less  than  that  in  New  Jersey,  but  the  amount  of  practice 
teaching  is  slightly  larger.  These  differences  are  small  and 
may  be  due  to  inaccuracies  in  the  data. 

2.  To  what  extent  have  the  high  school  teachers  oj  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  New  Jersey  had  'practical  work  ? 

Of  all  teachers  making  returns  55  per  cent,  had  some  form 
of  practical  work  and  39  per  cent,  had  practice  teaching. 
These  per  cents,  doubtless  do  not  represent  conditions  fairly. 
Seven  hundred  and  seventy  six  said  that  they  had  had  prac¬ 
tical  work.  This  was  31  per  cent,  of  all  to  whom  the  question¬ 
naire  was  sent.  This  31  per  cent.,  perhaps,  represents  the 
portion  of  teachers  who  have  had  practice  teaching  more 
accurately  than  55  per  cent.  does.  In  like  manner  those 
who  said  they  had  had  practice  teaching  constituted  22  per 
cent,  of  all  to  whom  the  questionnaire  was  sent,  and  this  is, 
perhaps,  a  truer  representation  of  conditions  than  is  the  39  p>er 
cent.  The  median  number  of  class  periods  spent  in  prac¬ 
tical  work  is  103  and  the  median  number  spent  in  practice 
teaching  is  83. 

3.  Is  there  any  relation  between  the  amount  oj  practical  work 
done  by  high  school  teachers  and  the  size  of  the  cities  where  they 
are  now  working  ? 

There  seems  to  be  no  definite  relation  between  the  amount 
of  practical  work  done  by  teachers  and  the  size  of  the  cities 
in  which  they  are  now  employed.  Teachers  in  towns  with  a 
population  less  than  5,000,  in  towns  between  10,000  and 
25,000,  and  in  towns  with  a  population  of  more  than  100,000 
have  had  about  the  same  amount  of  practical  work;  while 
those  in  towns  between  5,000  and  10,000  and  between  25,000 
and  100,000  have  had  much  less.  However,  the  amount  of 
practice  teaching  seems  to  increase  as  we  pass  from  the 
smaller  to  the  medium  sized  towns  and  then  to  decrease  as  we 
pass  to  the  larger  towns. 
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4.  In  cities  of  what  size  are  the  high  school  teachers  who 
have  had  practical  work  now  teaching  ? 

There  is  a  perfect  correlation  between  the  number  of  teach¬ 
ers  who  have  had  practical  work  and  the  size  of  the  city  in 
which  they  are  employed.  Although  the  number  of  such 
teachers  increases  regularly  with  the  size  of  the  city,  the  per 
cent,  of  all  the  teachers  in  the  city  who  have  had  practical 
work  does  not.  This  per  cent,  is  largest  in  the  small  towns 
and  decreases  as  we  pass  to  the  city  of  medium  size,  and  then 
increases. 

In  the  discussion  of  questions  3  and  4  it  should  be  noted 
that  in  the  smaller  towns  a  larger  per  cent,  of  teachers  re¬ 
turned  the  questionnaire  than  in  the  larger  towns.  It  is 
probable  that  those  who  did  not  make  returns,  for  the  most 
part,  had  not  had  practical  work.  Hence  our  conclusions 
represent  conditions  in  smaller  towns  more  accurately  than 
in  the  larger  towns. 

5.  Which  subject  has  the  largest  per  cent,  oj  teachers  who 
have  had  practical  work  ? 

Some  of  the  subjects^  were  represented  by  far  too  few 
teachers  to  allow  final  conclusions  to  be  drawn,  but  in  so  far 
as  our  data  are  representative,  when  judged  by  the  per  cent, 
of  teachers  having  had  practical  work,  the  subjects  rank  as 
follows: 

(1)  Domestic  Science  (5)  Manual  Training 

(2)  Physical  Training  (6)  Commercial 

(3)  Music  (7)  Academic 

(4)  Art  (8)  Trades 

6.  Is  there  any  relation  between  the  per  cent,  of  high  school 
teachers  having  had  practical  work  and  the  length  of  time  they 
have  been  in  service  ? 

\Ye  think  of  practical  work  as  being  new  in  the  training  of 
high  school  teachers,  and  therefore  expect  that  a  larger  per 
cent,  of  the  teachers  who  entered  the  service  recently  have 
had  such  work  than  of  those  who  have  been  in  service  for  a 
long  time.  However,  our  data  do  not  show  this  to  be  the 

’Manual  Training,  Music,  Physical  Training,  and  Trades. 
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case.  In  fact,  there  seems  to  be  no  relation  between  the 
length  of  service  and  the  per  cent,  of  teachers  having  had 
practical  work.  A  larger  per  cent,  of  teachers  having  served 
from  30  to  34  years  had  practical  work  than  any  other  group. 
The  next  three  groups  are,  in  order,  those  who  served  from 
35  to  39  years,  0-4  years,  and  15  to  19  years.  The  larger  per 
cent,  of  older  teachers,  who  have  had  practical  training, 
does  not  mean  that  such  training  was  more  uniformly 
given  30  years  ago.  These  older  teachers  may  represent 
a  group  who  were  trained  as  elementary  teachers  in  the 
normal  schools  where  practical  work  was  introduced  at 
an  early  date,  or  it  may  be  that  the  high  percentage  of 
older  teachers  having  had  practical  work  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  those  who  did  not  have  such  work  have  been 
eliminated. 

7.  In  what  kind  of  schools  did  the  high  school  teachers  who 
have  had  practical  work  begin  their  teaching  ? 

In  so  far  as  our  data  are  reliable  and  sufficient,  this  investi¬ 
gation  reveals  two  important  facts  relative  to  this  question. 
First,  of  all  the  high  school  teachers  beginning  their  careers 
in  high  schools,  50  per  cent,  have  had  practical  work;  while 
of  those  beginning  in  the  elementary  schools,  65  per  cent, 
have  had  practical  work.  Second,  of  all  high  school  teachers 
who  have  had  practical  work,  46  per  cent,  began  teaching  in 
the  high  schools  and  about  the  same  began  in  the  elementary 
schools.^ 

8.  In  what  type  of  higher  institution  did  the  high  school 
teachers  have  their  practical  training  ? 

If  we  arrange  the  various  types  of  institutions  according 
to  the  per  cent,  of  high  school  teachers  prepared  in  each,  who 
have  had  practical  work,  we  have  the  following  order — city 
normal,  state  normal,  private  normal,  county  normal,  tech¬ 
nical  school,  university,  college,  business  school.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  we  make  arrangement  according  to  the  per  cent,  of  all 
high  school  teachers  having  had  practical  work  who  had  it  in 
each  type  of  institution,  the  order  is — state  normal,  college. 


•A  small  per  cent,  began  in  normal  schools,  colleges,  business  schools,  etc.,  and 
afterwards  became  high  school  teachers. 
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university,  city  normal,  private  normal,  business  school, 
technical  school,  county  normal. 

9.  In  what  type  of  lower  institution  did  the  high  school 
teachers  do  their  observing  and  practice  teaching  ? 

Of  all  high  school  teachers  who  had  practical  work  60  per 
cent,  did  it  in  elementary  schools  and  40  per  cent,  in  high 
schools.  This  brings  out  the  important  fact  that  a  majority 
of  high  school  teachers  having  had  practical  work  were  trained 
specifically  for  elementary  positions. 

10.  To  what  extent  was  the  practice  teaching  done  by  teachers 
now  in  service^  supervised  teaching  ? 

The  work  of  practically  all  who  did  practice  teaching  was 
supervised  in  some  way  by  experienced  teachers.  Eighty- 
seven  per  cent,  had  a  conference  with  the  supervisor  before 
teaching  the  lesson,  86  per  cent,  had  a  conference  after 
teaching,  and  in  the  case  of  98  per  cent,  the  supervisor  was 
present  while  the  student  teacher  was  teaching.  From  these 
per  cents,  it  is  evident  that  the  majority  of  student  teachers 
had  at  least  two,  and  often  three,  types  of  supervision. 

John  H.  Mestnick. 

University  of  Pennsylvania, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Is  Army  Education  Only  for  the  Enlisted  Man.^ 

There  are  two  prevalent  fallacies  that  deserve  immediate 
consideration.  The  first  of  these  fallacies  is  that  army  offi¬ 
cers  are  not  required  to  apply  themselves  very  vigorously 
during  the  periods  between  wars  and  lead  a  monotonous  and 
fairly  inactive  life.  The  second  fallacy  lies  in  a  popular  mis¬ 
conception  of  the  extent  of  army  education.  “Oh,  yes,” 
says  the  man  on  the  top  of  the  bus,  “you  mean  the  American¬ 
ization  wofk  at  Camp  Upton  and  Camp  Dix,  you  mean  the 
vocational  instruction  that  Secretary  Baker  and  George  Pa- 
tullo  have  been  talking  about  for  a  couple  of  years  and  that 
the  recruiting  details  play  up  so  sharp.”  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  full  meaning  of  army  education  includes  much 
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more  than  that.  The  vocational  and  educational  training 
have  been  so  well  advertised  and  have  secured  so  much 
publicity  on  account  of  their  undoubted  news  value  that  the 
American  people  have  come  to  look  upon  army  education 
solely  as  a  project  for  enlisted  men.  Therein  lies  the  error. 

The  explosion  of  these  fallacies  is  readily  accomplished  in 
a  single  sentence.  The  army  is  actually  engaged  in  a  more 
extensive  educational  programme  than  the  civilian  dreams  of, 
the  thorough  training  of  its  officers  in  modern  warfare  on  a 
scale  comparable  only  to  the  work  of  our  best  technical  uni¬ 
versities,  and  in  a  manner  that  requires  diligent  application 
and  plain  hard  work.  It  is  an  educational  programme  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  high  dignity,  and  suitable  to  the  aims  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  arms.  When  a  man  receives  his  commission  in  the 
army,  whether  from  West  Point  or  from  civil  life  or  the  ranks, 
he  enters  upon  a  course  of  instruction  that  extends  over  many 
years.  While  he  is  serving  in  the  different  posts  with  troops, 
he  attends  a  garrison  school  in  the  winter  and  has  practical 
work  in  the  summer.  But  even  this  is  not  enough.  There 
now  are,  in  addition  to  the  garrison  schools,  other  schools 
that  he  must  attend.  Each  branch  of  the  service  has  its 
own  schools,  supplemented  by  the  Leavenworth  Schools. 
There  is  the  Infantry  School  at  Camp  Benning,  Georgia,  the 
Cavalry  School  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas;  there  are  special 
schools  for  the  artillery,  the  air  service,  and  the  tanks. 
When  an  officer  has  successfully  completed  the  course  at  that 
one  of  these  schools  which  corresponds  to  his  branch  of  the 
service,  he  is  then  eligible  for  the  still  more  advanced  work 
in  the  General  Service  Schools. 

The  General  Service  Schools  consist  of  the  School  of  the  Line  and  the 
General  Staff  School  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  the  General  Staff 
College  in  Washington.  The  full  course  covers  a  period  of  four  years,  the 
third  year  consisting  of  duty  with  troops  of  arms  other  than  those  with 
which  the  student  has  previously  served.  It  has  been  decided  to  omit  the 
third  year  for  the  present,  and,  instead  of  sending  the  oflficers  to  serve  with 
other  arms  of  the  Service,  they  are  given  a  brief  course  of  observation  and 
instruction  at  certain  special  service  schools  of  other  arms  and  go  directly 
then  to  the  General  Staff  College.  The  matter  of  permanently  reducing 
the  educational  course  to  three  years,  instead  of  four  years,  is  now  under 
consideration.  The  introduction  of  the  single  list  and  the  opportunities 
for  officers  to  serve  with  other  arms  of  the  Service  made  practicable  by  con- 
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centrating  our  troops  in  larger  camps,  would  indicate  that  perhaps  this 
work  with  other  arms  can  be  eliminated  permanently.  The  General  Staff 
College  has  been  added,  as  will  be  noted,  to  the  educational  system  as  a 
genuine  training  school.  The  Army  War  College  was  hardly  a  training 
school,  but  was  rather  a  functioning  part  of,  or  a  division  of  the  General 
Staff ;  and  while  a  certain  amount  of  training  was  given  to  officers  detailed 
to  the  course  at  the  Army  War  College,  its  work  cannot  be  classed  fully  in 
the  line  of  staff  college  training.  The  General  Staff  College,  however,  as 
now  established,  is  the  highest  military  training  school  of  the  Army. 

Such  is  the  work  which  an  army  officer  must  go  through. 
He  goes  to  school  for  a  year;  then  serves  with  troops  for  a 
time;  then  goes  to  the  next  higher  school  for  another  year; 
then  serves  with  troops  again;  and  so  on,  taking  the  more 
advanced  work  as  he  advances  in  age,  experience,  and  rank. 
And  all  army  officers  go  through  the  same  mill.  The  West 
Pointers,  as  soon  as  they  graduate,  leave  their  home  on  the 
Hudson  and  report  to  the  Service  Schools  of  their  respective 
arms  to  take  the  first  course — no  exception  even  to  West 
Pointers.  The  colonel  who  commanded  a  regiment  overseas 
finds  himself  going  to  school  again  in  another  course;  the 
colonel  who  was  a  brigadier  general  in  France  finished  his 
year  at  school  before  taking  command  of  his  regiment.  All 
have  the  courses  to  take  in  competition  with  their  fellow 
officers.  Furthermore,  the  word  “competition”  is  not  mere 
rhodomontade.  The  w^ork  is  highly  competitive.  Those 
who  fall  by  the  wayside  and  cannot  master  the  problems  and 
principles  of  modern  tactics  and  troop  leading,  alw^ays  face 
the  danger  of  being  placed  in  “Class  B,” — a  sort  of  probation 
list  for  the  inattentive  or  inefficient.  That  is  the  punish¬ 
ment.  And  the  rewards.^  Those  who  show  their  ability  to 
learn  and  their  facility  at  maneuvering  men  will  receive  the 
prizes  of  the  army — command  of  troops.  No  technical  col¬ 
lege  or  university  in  the  country  has  a  clearer  programme,  a 
more  homogeneous  student  personnel,  or  a  more  direct  check 
on,  and  incentive  to,  all  its  members. 

The  programme  and  the  various  courses  of  study  are  too 
large  and  complicated  to  give  in  detail,  but  two  examples 
will  show'  the  kind  of  work  that  is  being  done  and  the  immen¬ 
sity  of  the  project  in  which  the  War  Department  has  em¬ 
barked.  The  two  examples  are  the  School  of  the  Line  at 
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Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  and  the  Infantry  School  at  Camp 
Benning,  Georgia.  The  first  of  these  is  one  of  the  higher 
group — one  of  the  courses  of  the  General  Service  Schools — 
and  is  taken  by  oflBcers  of  rather  advanced  grades.  The 
equipment  at  Leavenworth  has  presented  comparatively 
little  diflSculty,  because  this  place  has  been  for  many  years  the 
site  of  just  such  a  school  with  adequate  living  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  a  useful  library.  The  School  of  the  Line  course 
covers  such  subjects  as  military  organization,  strategy, 
tactics,  troop  leading,  military  history,  psychology,  laws  of 
war,  methods  and  means  of  transportation  and  supply,  and 
staff  duties.  Its  frame  of  mind  is  that  of  a  division.  In  the 
Staff  School  and  in  the  Staff  College  higher  units  are  dealt 
with.  But  when  the  School  of  the  Line  has  got  in  its  work 
with  several  succeeding  classes  of  officers,  all  eager  for  ratings 
sufficiently  high  to  designate  them  “Honor  Graduates”  or 
“Distinguished  Graduates,”  our  army  will  be  well  provided 
in  divisional  officers  familiar  with  the  proper  employment  and 
coordination  of  all  units  to  be  found  in  a  division. 

The  Infantry  School  at  Camp  Benning,  Georgia,  is  of  a 
different  character.  It  trains  all  infantry  officers  in  all 
weapons  with  which  infantry  is  armed;  rifle,  bayonet,  grenade, 
automatic  rifle,  mortars,  one  pounders,  machine  guns;  and  it 
trains  them  to  cooperate  with  other  branches  of  the  service; 
tanks,  artillery,  airplanes,  etc.  Its  frame  of  mind  is  that  of 
the  infantry  regiment  and  battalion. 

The  work  at  Camp  Benning  is  divided  into  five  courses. 
Only  four  of  these  concern  us  much  here,  for  the  fourth  course 
is  given  to  non-commissioned  oflBcers  designated  for  future 
duty  with  the  National  Guard,  with  college  units  of  the 
Reserve  OflBcers  Training  Corps.  The  others  are  a  Field 
OflBcers’  course,  for  one  field  oflBcer  a  year  from  each  regiment, 
a  Company  OflBcers’  course,  for  one  oflBcer  from  each  three 
companies;  a  Basic  Course  for  all  newly  commissioned  oflB¬ 
cers,  including  the  West  Pointers;  and  a  National  Guard 
Course.  The  last  is  three  months  in  length,  the  others 
eight  months.  All  of  these  courses  are  very  exacting  and 
very  thorough.  The  book  alone  does  not  suflBce,  the  arms 
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themselves  are  handled  and  fired.  Demonstrations  and 
problems  are  carried  out  with  live  ammunition.  When  over¬ 
head  fire  is  required,  the  guns  actually  fire  with  live  cart¬ 
ridges.  When  cooperation  with  and  from  other  arms  is  re¬ 
quired,  it  is  always  real  and  not  imaginary.  Field  artillery 
lays  down  a  real  barrage,  tanks  come  through  and  really 
smash  the  hostile  positions,  the  air  service  really  carries  mes¬ 
sages  and  signals  for  indications  of  position.  It  is  all  an  im¬ 
mense  working  plant.  The  necessity  of  developing  proper 
living  accommodations  at  Camp  Benning  has  been  very 
pressing.  The  work  of  the  school  is  now  going  forward  on  a 
large  scale  befitting  the  “finishing  school’*  of  the  infantry — 
and  we  must  never  forget  the  importance  of  the  infantry. 
That  branch  of  the  service  suffers  89  per  cent,  of  the  casual¬ 
ties  in  war.  It  is  that  branch  of  the  service  which  takes  and 
holds  positions. 

The  Camp  Benning  reservation  comprises,  approximately, 
98,000  acres  of  land,  thus  permitting  a  modern  battle  to  be 
staged  in  all  of  its  successive  phases  including  the  break 
through,  consolidation,  exploitation,  and  resumption  of 
attack.  Its  climate  is  such  as  to  permit  training  to  continue 
the  entire  year — a  consideration  of  vital  importance  at  all 
times  and  especially  in  an  emergency  such  as  that  through 
which  we  have  just  passed.  The  area  permits  the  staging  of 
the  foregoing  exercises  without  interfering  with  other  exer¬ 
cises  and  without  interfering  with  other  technical  training  in 
progress  within  the  area  on  the  same  day.  Moreover,  the 
area  is  such  as  to  avoid  indefinite  repetition  of  the  same  prob¬ 
lem  which  repetition  results  in  the  fatal  cut-and-dried 
method  of  attack  and  in  destruction  of  initiative. 

The  terrain  is  thoroughly  diversified,  varying  from  level 
and  open  plain  to  every  variety  of  hilly  and  broken  country; 
one  river,  one  creek,  numerous  small  streams,  and  several 
small  lakes  furnish  all  of  the  water  obstacles  for  the  forcing 
of  which  infantry  must  train;  there  are  both  bare  and  wooded 
hills,  clumps  of  trees,  and  comparatively  thick  forests  such  as 
will  be  encountered  on  almost  any  terrain  on  which  infantry 
must  attack,  and  the  method  of  mastering  them  must  be 
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sought  in  a  most  thorough  manner.  For  the  teaching  of  rifle 
and  pistol  firing  there  is  one  tract,  with  proper  back-stop 
on  which  1,200  targets  may  be  placed  for  the  simultaneous 
training  of  1,200  individuals.  There  are  ranges  nearby  for 
the  machine  guns,  hand  and  rifle  grenades,  automatic  rifles, 
stokes  mortars,  and  one  pounders,  while  the  artillery  and 
tanks  may  simultaneously  carry  on  their  tactical  training 
with  infantry  by  staging  firing  problems  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  the  simultaneous  operations  of  the  other 
arms.  A  complete  trench  system  in  suitable  soil  is  being  in¬ 
stalled,  thus  permitting  quick  training  in  the  methods  of 
trench  warfare  including  artillery  and  machine  gun  fire  over¬ 
head  with  air  service  observation,  and  this  without  danger  to 
any  one  on  the  reservation. 

Accuracy  in  the  use  of  the  various  infantry  weapons  having 
been  attained,  the  terrain  permits  the  simultaneous  staging 
of  field  firing  exercises  in  great  number  so  as  to  preserve  our 
great  American  asset,  supremacy  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  in 
attack.  A  terrain  that  does  not  allow  this  on  a  large  scale 
is  totally  unsatisfactory.  The  terrain  at  Camp  Benning 
permits  the  artillery  and  machine  guns  to  take  up  position 
behind  the  intrenched  infantry  and  put  down  protective 
barrages  at  any  moment  of  the  day  or  night  in  response  to 
signals  from  our  troops  in  any  front  line  trenches,  just  as  was 
done  in  France;  to  lay  down  the  creeping  barrage  in  attack 
to  the  limit  of  range  of  the  supporting  artillery  and  to  cover 
the  infantry  as  it  digs  in  on  its  conquered  ground,  after  which 
the  artillery  may  push  forward  in  support,  take  up  a  new 
position  and  continue  the  attack  the  next  day.  This  is  the 
important  consideration.  The  method  by  which  we  may 
prevent  the  dislocation  of  command,  loss  of  control,  confu¬ 
sion,  and  disorder  at  the  end  of  the  first  day,  which  so  often 
brought  operations  to  a  standstill  in  the  World  War  and  neu¬ 
tralized  the  results  of  victory,  must  be  known  and  practised 
to  the  last  detail  by  our  modern  infantry  which,  of  necessity, 
suffers  most  of  the  consequences  of  the  hostile  reaction  which 
follows  attack. 

Surprise  was  among  the  greatest  of  all  factors  iii  successful 
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attack  during  the  war.  Night  marches  and  night  concentra¬ 
tions  permit  surprise.  Concealment  by  day,  marches  into 
position  by  night  guided  principally  by  the  compass  and  map 
an^  necessary  features  of  this  phase  of  training.  An  extensive 
and  partially  wooded  area  is  an  absolute  necessity  for  such 
work.  Camp  Benning  provides  such  an  area  in  a  most 
satisfactory  manner. 

At  such  schools  as  Benning  the  officers  of  the  army  are 
getting  their  specialized  education.  At  such  courses  as  are 
found  in  the  School  of  the  Line  at  Leavenworth,  officers  are 
fitted  for  higher  command.  The  two  groups  of  schools  fit 
together  into  a  system  of  army  education  which  shall  mean 
a  well  trained  army  for  the  next  war.  The  schools  do  not 
presume  to  be  able  to  train  the  nation  directly,  but  they  are 
training  those  who  wull  instruct  the  next  ten  millions  we 
have  to  call  to  the  service — and  are  training  them  with  par¬ 
ticular  emphasis  on  methods  of  training.  They  tell  the  stu¬ 
dent  officers  that  above  all  things  are  two:  the  uniform  ad¬ 
herence  to  an  effective  method,  and  the  continual  thought 
that  every  officer  is  a  teacher  who  may  be  compelled  to  teach 
new  levies  with  scant  equipment.  Talk  about  technical 
schools!  Talk  about  schools  of  pedagogy,  teachers  colleges, 
and  departments  of  education!  The  army  schools  over¬ 
shadow  them  both,  do  at  the  same  time  what  both  are  doing, 
and  perform  their  functions  with  a  precision,  with  a  clear-cut 
interpretation  of  larger  preparedness,  and  with  a  simpleness 
of  purpose  unmatched  by  any  academic  institution  in  the 
world.  This  is  education  with  a  vengeance.  And  it  is 
“Army  Education”  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  phrase — mili¬ 
tary  in  character,  not  merely  given  by  the  army,  and  yet 
given  on  sound  educational  lines  and  with  sound  pedagogy. 

Elbridge  Colby. 

Camp  Benning, 

Georgia. 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 


The  distinguished  founder  and  first  editor 
Dr.  Butler’s  of  the  EDUCATIONAL  Review  was  signally 

Anniversary  honored  last  month.  In  order  to  greet 

Doctor  Butler  suitably  upon  his  return 
from  Europe,  where  he  has  for  the  past  four  months  been  an 
informal  adviser  of  the  authorities  in  the  allied  countries, 
and  to  celebrate  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  his  accession 
to  the  presidency  of  Columbia  University,  the  faculties  and 
alumni  of  the  institution  tendered  him  a  dinner  at  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  on  the  evening  of  October  third.  At  this 
“china  wedding”  anniversary  were  also  present  as  guests  a 
large  number  of  men  and  women  of  prominence  in  all  lines 
of  public  service.  By  Dr.  Butler’s  side  sat  John  Bassett 
Moore,  who  was  recently  chosen  as  a  judge  of  the  permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice.  Professor  Brander  Matthews 
of  the  department  of  Dramatic  Literature  presided,  and  in 
his  usual  happy  manner  introduced  President  Butler,  who 
made  the  only  speech  of  the  evening. 

Dr.  Matthews  briefly  indicated  how  during  the  past 
twenty  years  the  center  of  academic  interest  had  shifted  from 
the  great  university  at  Cambridge,  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  W.  Eliot,  to  the  Morningside  Heights  and  the  edu¬ 
cational  leadership  of  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  He  then 
introduced  Dr.  Butler  as  “a  man  with  an  international  mind 
and  a  national  heart.”  President  Butler  first  spoke  of  the 
stabilizing  influence  exerted  by  institutions  of  learning  at  a 
time  when  “so  many  individuals  and  influences  are  rocking 
the  boat  of  civilization,  apparently  out  of  curiosity  as  to  how 
far  it  can  be  tipped  without  capsizing.”  He  then  outlined 
his  visit  to  England,  Belgium,  and  France,  and  described 
the  part  that  Columbia  would  in  the  future  play  in  affairs 
international. 

“Columbia  University,”  said  he,  “is  recognized  as  a  singu- 
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larly  well-organized  and  effective  agency  of  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  life  of  man  and  as  one  of  the  great  citadels  of 
liberty  at  a  time  when  the  word  is  increasingly  given  over  to 
the  rule  of  compulsion  and  force.  Liberty,  which  once  was 
endangered  by  monarchs  and  by  ruling  classes  has  longed 
ceased  to  fear  either  of  these.  It  is  now  chiefly  endangered 
by  tyrannous  and  fanatical  minorities,  which  seize  control 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  time  of  the  agencies  and  instruments 
of  government  through  ability  and  skill  in  playing  on  the 
fears,  the  credulity,  and  the  selfishness  of  men.  During  the 
past  generation  Columbia  University  has  led  the  way  in 
so  many  educational  advances  that  to  name  them  would  be 
tedious.  In  one  important  respect  it  has  not  only  led  the 
way,  but  it  still  stands  almost  alone,  and  that  is,  in  respect 
to  its  conception  of  the  university  as  an  institution  of  con¬ 
stant  public  service.  The  interpenetration  of  society  and 
of  the  State  by  the  modern  universities  has  only  just  begun.” 

Rarely  has  such  a  spontaneous  mark  of  confidence  been 
shown  any  of  our  great  educational  leaders;  and  the  graphic 
interpretation  of  the  present  times  presented  by  the  speaker 
has  never  been  excelled. 


The  West  Point  view  of  President  Eliot’s  recent  criticism 

Annual  Report  and  the  discussion  by  Major  Spaulding  in 
last  month’s  issue  of  the  Educational  Review,  the  report  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  this  year  has  for  us  more  than  its  usual  interest. 
The  report  is  largely  devoted  to  an  account  of  an  attempt  now 
being  made  to  adjust  the  work  of  the  Academy  to  the  needs 
of  to-day.  Throughout  there  is  evidence  of  the  two  power¬ 
ful,  but  conflicting,  forces  that  influence  the  curriculum  of 
practically  all  schools — tradition  and  present  social  needs. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  find  in  the  report  frequent  reference  to 
the  disciplinary  value  of  education;  on  the  other,  we  see  an 
attempt,  through  the  introduction  of  new  subjects  and  a 
readjustment  of  the  old,  to  realize  the  well-defined  aim  of  the 
institution;  namely,  to  prepare  officers  for  modern  warfare. 
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rather  than  for  that  of  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
outstanding  features  of  the  report  are  the  passages  discussing 
curriculum,  correlation  of  work,  method  of  instruction,  classi¬ 
fication  of  students,  and  faculty. 

In  formulating  a  curriculum,  the  committee  has  evidently 
aimed  at  including  such  subjects  as  give  the  specific  training 
that  will  enable  each  individual  to  perform  his  duties  as  an 
officer  in  the  most  effective  way,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
afford  a  general  education  resulting  in  a  high  type  of  citizen¬ 
ship.  There  can  be  no  question  concerning  the  value  of  all 
the  strictly  military  training  included  in  the  curriculum, 
but  to  the  academic  subjects  might  well  be  added  sociology 
and  psychology,  which  not  only  have  a  general  educational 
value,  but  are  also  of  immediate  value  to  an  ofificer  in  under¬ 
standing  and  handling  men.  And,  despite  the  commendable 
effort  to  make  the  work  specifically  useful  in  the  aim  to  secure 
“  the  mental  training  necessary  to  qualify  a  man  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  of  an  officer,”  one  can  not  but  feel  that  the 
worn-out  theory  of  formal  discipline  has  played  too  large  a 
part  in  determining  the  curriculum.  This  impression  is  in¬ 
tensified  by  the  lack  of  definition  of  the  aim  of  mathematical 
instruction,  by  the  excessive  importance  attached  to  the 
subject  of  mathematics,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  whole  of 
Descriptive  Geometry  has  been  omitted,  rather  than  disturb 
the  logical  development  of  other  branches  of  mathematics 
through  the  reduction  of  subject  matter.  The  committee 
seems  unaware  that  whatever  disciplinary  value  a  subject 
may  have  can  be  obtained  most  efficiently  by  getting  the 
largest  amount  of  practical  value  from  it. 

The  fact  that  there  is  a  uniform  course  taken  by  all  cadets 
makes  possible  a  correlation  of  the  work  that  is  quite  impossi¬ 
ble  in  most  civilian  institutions.  There  is  a  definite  gradation 
of  the  work  of  each  subject  and  the  interrelations  of  the 
various  subjects  are  being  carefully  worked  out.  Through 
frequent  meetings  of  the  faculty,  each  instructor  is  kept  in¬ 
formed  concerning  the  work  and  needs  of  other  departments. 
However,  the  idea  that  the  theoretical  part  of  a  subject  such 
as  mathematics  should  be  mastered  before  its  applications 
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are  considered,  is  contrary  to  the  best  educational  methods 
of  to-day  and  tends  to  formalize  and  lessen  the  value  of  the 
theoretical  work. 

Under  the  heading  of  method  is  discussed  much  that 
should  be  included  under  class  management;  for  example, 
division  of  classes  into  small  sections  and  the  arrangement 
of  cadets  into  groups  according  to  abilities.  Much  of  the 
class  work  seems  to  be  formal  and  of  such  a  mechanical  na¬ 
ture  as  to  suppress  the  individuality,  rather  than  develop 
initiative  and  a  sense  of  responsibility.  For  example,  the 
exact  number  of  lessons  is  assigned  to  each  particular  phase 
of  a  subject.  It  seems  as  if  such  formality  would  be  bound  to 
render  the  work  less  adaptable  to  the  varying  needs  of 
the  students.  In  contrast,  we  find  a  most  modern  view 
taken  concerning  the  method  of  moral  education;  namely, 
the  placing  of  freedom  and  responsibility  upon  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

In  the  classification  of  students,  while  too  much  stress  seems 
to  be  laid  upon  mathematics,  the  plan  of  rating  and  then 
grouping  according  to  ability  is  highly  commendable  and  in 
accordance  with  best  educational  practice.  It  enables  the 
instructor  to  adjust  the  subject  matter,  the  rate  of  prog¬ 
ress,  and  methods  of  instruction  to  the  needs  of  the  in¬ 
dividual. 

The  faculty  has  of  necessity  to  be  drawn  from  graduates 
of  the  institution.  There  is  no  other  source  to  which  the 
West  Point  authorities  can  go.  There  must,  therefore,  be 
a  strong  tendency  toward  inbreeding.  The  Superinten¬ 
dent’s  suggestion  that  instructors  should  spend  a  year  in 
study  at  some  other  institution  before  entering  upon  their 
duties  at  West  Point,  should  be  given  the  fullest  considera¬ 
tion. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  report,  while  wanting  in  some  peda¬ 
gogical  aspects,  represents  a  commendable  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  authorities  to  adapt  the  work  of  West  Point  to  present- 
day  military  needs.  It  is  clear  that  the  recent  criticism  has 
been  taken  to  heart  and  that  a  strenuous  effort  is  being  made 
toward  enlightenment  and  reform. 
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The  N.  E.  A.  “The  National  Education  Association  is  a 

Journal  professional  organization.  Its  fundamen¬ 

tal  purpose  as  set  forth  in  its  charter  is  to  elevate  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  profession  of  teaching  and 
to  promote  the  cause  of  education  in  the  United  States.  This 
is  more  than  a  mere  sentiment;  it  is  a  pledge  and  a  promise 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  from  whose  representa¬ 
tives  in  Congress  the  Association  has  accepted  its  charter.” 

With  this  resounding  proclamation,  the  new  champion  of 
the  organized  teaching  forces  of  America —  The  Journal  of 
the  National  Education  Association — stepped  into  the  arena 
last  January.  The  National  Association  has  for  a  long  time 
craved  just  such  a  representative.  For  several  years  pre¬ 
viously  a  monthly  Bulletin  had  been  put  forth,  but  space  was 
found  for  little  more  than  announcements  and  suggestions, 
and  no  constructive  attack  was  possible.  But  the  Journal 
may,  in  a  way,  be  considered  a  more  doughty  successor  of  the 
Bulletin,  and  it  has  continued  the  serial  number  of  its  vol¬ 
umes.  Its  herald,  if  the  figure  may  be  so  extended  to  the 
Editor-in-Chief,  is  Dr.  William  Chandler  Bagley  of  Teachers 
College,  who  has  for  several  years  stood  in  the  foremost  ranks 
of  American  editors.  To  perform  his  new  duties  in  a  way 
befitting  their  importance.  Professor  Bagley  has  given  up  all 
his  other  editorial  work,  and  has  within  a  year  put  forward  a 
representative  journal  that  may  well  hold  its  own  against 
all  comers. 

The  trumpet  blast  quoted  above  from  his  opening  editorial 
was  followed  by  a  most  vigorous  declaration  concerning  the 
purposes  and  policies  of  the  teaching  profession  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Consistent  with  the  ideals  announced,  an  oflBcial  plat¬ 
form  expressing  briefly  but  faithfully  the  collective  judgment 
and  will  of  the  Association  was  presented.  In  a  nutshell, 
this  statement  embraced  the  demands  previously  expressed 
by  the  Association  for  adequately  trained  teachers  and  facil¬ 
ities  for  securing  this  training  everywhere,  a  universal  awak¬ 
ening  to  the  importance  of  education,  the  federation  of  all 
educational  forces  in  one  great  professional  association  and 
cooperation  with  all  other  organizations  realizing  the  reme- 
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dial  function  of  education,  the  establishment  of  a  national 
Department  of  Education  in  the  President’s  Cabinet,  federal 
aid  to  the  states  in  educational  legislation  and  support,  thor¬ 
ough  investigation  of  educational  problems,  recognition  of 
professional  advice,  and  equal  salaries  for  equal  services. 

The  leadership  offered  in  the  subsequent  issues  has  main¬ 
tained  the  pace  set  in  this  first  number.  The  article  on 
The  privileges  of  membership  by  the  Field  Secretary  of  the 
Association,  Hugh  S.  Magill,  and  the  editorial  on  Why 
teachers^  colleges  should  affiliate  byDr.Bagley,both  of  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  February  issue  and  splendidly  supplement  each 
other,  afford  an  excellent  example  of  the  high  level  attained 
by  the  new  magazine.  In  many  other  respects  the  Journal 
has  proved  to  be,  as  it  has  already  been  pronounced  by  com¬ 
petent  critics,  “full  of  good  material,”  “well  edited,”  and  “a 
credit  to  the  Association.”  While  it  has  not  attempted  to 
become  a  national  educational  newspaper,  it  has  undertaken 
to  emphasize  important  work  in  education  wherever  it  has 
been  performed  and  thus  quicken  every  phase  of  educational 
progress.  The  Managing  Editor,  Joy  Elmer  Morgan,  has 
kept  in  touch  with  significant  achievements  through  secre¬ 
taries  of  state  associations,  state  N.  E.  A.  directors,  and 
state  superintendents,  and,  in  handling  news,  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  work  accomplished,  rather  than  upon  per¬ 
sonalities.  Typical  essays  for  accomplishing  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  are  found  in  such  articles  as  Campaign  for  education  in 
Ohio,  Teachers^  week  in  North  Dakota,  Two  Iowa  consolidated 
schools,  and  The  helping  teacher  in  New  Jersey.  Similarly, 
watch  has  been  kept  upon  noteworthy  movements  abroad 
through  such  surveys  as  Hosic’s  Educational  trend  in  Europe 
and  Holmberg’s  Education  in  Sweden. 

But  with  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  year,  the  Journal 
is  not  satisfied,  and  hopes,  as  its  strength  and  influence  grow, 
to  add  a  greater  variety  of  material,  an  enlargement  of  the 
sections  relating  to  educational  advance  in  the  work  of  state 
and  local  organizations  and  the  Association  as  a  whole,  and 
a  section  devoted  to  progress  in  the  science  of  education.  As 
the  mass  of  contributions  increases,  the  Editor  intends  to 
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select  only  the  material  that  is  most  germane  to  the  work  of 
the  Association,  most  interesting  and  helpful  to  the  largest  por¬ 
tion  of  its  membership,  most  timely,  and  best  calculated  to 
produce  well-balanced  issues.  These  are  high  ambitions,  but 
if  we  may  argue  from  the  past,  we  believe  that  they  will  be 
realized.  The  Journal  should  continue  to  present  the  very 
best  in  content  and  form,  and  to  be  a  leader  rather  than  a 
follower.  It  will  not  usurp  the  place  of  other  educational 
magazines,  for  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  a  variety  of  high- 
class  journals,  and  each  one  helps  build  a  taste  and  demand 
for  all  the  rest. 


The  New  An  ingenious  plan  has  been  evolved  to  revive 
Antioch  Antioch  College.  This  historic  institution 

two-thirds  of  a  century  ago  furnished  a  setting  for  the 
remarkable  personality  and  later  educational  reforms  of 
Horace  Mann.  Coeducation  first  started  its  roots  in  this 
academic  soil,  and  the  great  American  reformer  here  under¬ 
took  to  rear  a  generation  of  college  students  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lord  without  the  accompanying  theological  sanctions  of  the 
times,  and  in  innocence  of  immorality  and  the  nicotine  habit. 
With  almost  as  lofty  a  purpose  and  quite  as  radical  a  plan, 
Arthur  E.  Morgan,  an  engineer  and  business  man  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  is  now  undertaking  to  galvanize  the  moribund  institu¬ 
tion.  What  he  lacks  in  experience  and  knowledge  of  educa¬ 
tional  details,  he  would  seem  to  make  up  in  imagination, 
enthusiasm,  and  assiduity. 

The  new  Antioch  program,  which  was  begun  this  fall, 
provides  that  the  student  may  spend  half  this  time  at  school 
and  half  in  practical  work,  as  nearly  as  possible  along  the 
lines  of  his  proposed  calling.  To  this  end  the  students  alter¬ 
nate  five  weeks  at  school  with  five  weeks  at  work.  It  is 
planned  that  within  six  years  or  less  they  shall  be  able  to 
complete  the  usual  college  course  of  four  years,  and  shall 
not  only  have  largely  supported  themselves  throughout  the 
course,  but  shall  have  gained  such  a  practical  touch  with  real 
life  as  to  lead  to  immediate  success  upon  graduation.  Mr. 
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Morgan  holds  that  “the  best  cultural  values  are  gained  not 
when  we  escape  from  industry,  but  when  we  make  it  express 
our  highest  purpose.  A  person  who  has  his  cultural  stand¬ 
ards  defined  for  him  in  an  academic  environment,  and  then 
steps  suddenly  from  college  into  business  life,  finds  adjust¬ 
ment  of  standards  so  diflBcult  and  embarrassing  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  gives  it  up  as  impossible.  The  correlation  of  busi¬ 
ness  methods  and  cultural  aims  should  be  achieved  experi¬ 
mentally,  and  during,  rather  than  after,  college  years.” 

About  one  half  the  class-room  time  of  the  average  student 
will  be  given  to  cultural  subjects  and  one  half  to  vocational 
courses.  But,  in  place  of  the  conventional  cultural  subjects 
and  a  haphazard  grouping  of  miscellaneous  courses,  Antioch 
would  substitute  a  liberal  curriculum  based  upon  a  survey 
that  has  been  made  of  the  main  subjects  of  human  concern 
and  interest.  In  no  great  department  of  human  life — 
Physical  Science,  Earth  Sciences,  Life  Sciences,  Social  Sci¬ 
ences,  Mental  Sciences,  Literature,  and  Modern  Languages 
— are  the  graduates  of  this  course  to  be  without  a  fundamen¬ 
tal  training,  except  possibly  in  the  mastery  of  languages, 
which  Antioch  holds,  are  as  yet  so  poorly  taught  in  America 
as  to  require  that  their  study  be  made  elective.  And  it  is 
intended  that  all  these  subjects  shall  be  taught  in  such  a  way 
as  not  only  to  inform  the  student  of  their  underlying  facts 
and  principles,  but  also  to  develop  the  intelligent  and  analyti¬ 
cal  use  of  the  mind  and  lay  the  basis  for  more  advanced  or 
specialized  study.  But  neither  the  cultural  nor  the  voca¬ 
tional  studies  are  to  be  highly  specialized.  Even  in  the  case 
of  the  time  devoted  to  vocational  courses,  only  one  third  will 
be  given  to  training  for  a  particular  vocation,  while  two 
thirds  will  be  used  as  a  general  preparation  for  management 
and  administration. 

We  can  not  but  admire  the  vision  and  imagination  of  Mr. 
Morgan,  even  though  we  suspect  that  he  has  not  fully 
thought  the  matter  out  and  that  there  are  breakers  ahead. 
Happily  he  does  not  seem  to  be  bothered  about  finances,  and 
his  experience  does  not  lead  him  to  anticipate  all  the  intricate 
details,  fixed  traditions,  diflSculties  in  securing  the  type  of 
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student  he  wishes,  and  the  need  of  meeting  the  competition 
and  opposition  that  are  sure  to  rise  up  and  plague  him.  It  is 
these  tremendous  obstacles  and  the  fear  of  meeting  them 
which  too  often  keep  the  professional  educator  from  attempt¬ 
ing  the  progress  that  he  sees  ought  to  be  made.  At  the 
present  time  Mr.  Morgan  has  certainly  succeeded  in  persuad¬ 
ing  a  number  of  the  most  prominent  business,  professional, 
and  financial  men  of  the  country  to  throw  in  their  lot  with 
him  as  trustees  in  the  enterprise,  and  it  looks  as  if  he  would 
make  a  hard  struggle  to  realize  his  vision,  even  if,  like  Horace 
Mann,  he  finally  succumbs  and  “dies  of  Antioch  College.” 
He  will  at  least  have  given  educational  circles  the  benefit  of  a 
daring  experiment. 


A  Study  of  the 
Junior  College 
Movement 


In  this  day  of  overcrowded  colleges  and 
universities  no  educational  movement  is  of 
greater  import  and  interest  than  the  rapid 
development  of  junior  colleges.  In  many  instances,  espe¬ 
cially  in  California,  this  has  come  about  through  the  extension 
upward  of  the  work  of  the  local  high  school,  but  in  some  states 
— Missouri,  for  example — a  number  of  institutions  that  have 
the  power  to  grant  degrees  have  been  voluntarily  reduced  to 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  classes,  plus  possibly  their 
preparatory  departments,  or  have  had  their  complete  course 
recognized  as  the  equivalent  of  the  first  two  years  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  university  of  the  state.  This  movement  is  likely  to 
produce  a  relief  in  the  congested  condition  of  many  higher 
institutions,  to  encourage  college  attendance  through  op¬ 
portunities  conveniently  located,  and  to  raise  the  standard 
and  repute  of  American  degrees. 

So  general  and  promising  has  the  movement  become,  that 
it  has  seemed  wise  to  the  authorities  administering  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  Fund  to  make  a  nation-wide  study  of  junior  col¬ 
leges.  This  great  foundation  has,  therefore,  granted  the 
University  of  Minnesota  $10,000  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Leonard  V.  Koos,  Professor  of  Secondary 
Education,  in  a  study  of  the  junior  college  movement  through- 
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out  the  country.  An  article  on  the  junior  high  school  by 
Professor  Koos  appears  in  this  number  of  the  Educational 
Review,  and  he  has  shown  himself  sane  and  clear-sighted  in 
his  investigation  of  the  problem.  He  will  now  have  an 
opportunity  of  studying  the  secondary  period  from  the  other 
end,  and  the  educational  world  may  well  expect  results  that 
are  both  clarifying  and  suggestive. 

The  agreement  between  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
the  directors  of  the  Commonwealth  Fund  provides  that  Dr. 
Koos  be  released  from  half  his  regular  work  during  the  aca¬ 
demic  year,  1921-22,  and  that  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  be 
used  for  traveling,  research  assistance,  and  other  necessary 
expenses.  Professor  Koos  plans  to  make  a  personal  visit  to 
most  of  the  existing  junior  colleges,  to  assist  him  in  evaluat¬ 
ing  the  movement  and  in  determining  the  proper  lines  for  its 
future  development.  Other  aspects  of  the  project  will  be 
the  making  of  important  related  investigations  to  be  carried 
on  as  a  part  of  the  activity  of  the  Bureau  of  Cooperative  Re¬ 
search  in  the  College  of  Education  of  the  University.  In  the 
latter  portions  of  the  work  Professor  Koos  will  have  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Mr.  P.  W.  Hutson,  formerly  principal  of  the 
Anoka  State  High  School. 


REVIEWS 

Modern  European  History. — By  Hutton  Webster.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  671p. 

Professor  Webster  has  produced  a  text  that  is  avowedly  designed  to 
meet  a  demand,  as  represented  by  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee 
on  History  and  Education  for  Citizenship.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  are,  in  general,  followed  with  exactness  and  intelligence.  The 
book  is  part  of  a  course.  It  is  easier,  or  at  least  more  summary,  at  the 
beginning  than  at  the  end.  It  covers  the  period  from  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  to  the  date  of  publication.  It  emphasizes  the  “prin¬ 
cipal  transformations  of  humanity”  during  the  period.  For  any  school 
desiring  to  organize  its  history  work  along  the  lines  recommended  by  the 
Committee,  Professor  Webster’s  text  is  “available”  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word. 

The  allotment  of  space  is  striking  and  questionable.  The  century  and 
a  half  before  the  French  Revolution  is  disposed  of  in  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  book.  The  two  centuries  from  1648  to 
1848  occupy  two  hundred  and  forty  pages,  while  four  hundred  are  devoted 
to  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  a  century.  To  the  young  student  using 
a  book  so  planned,  the  more  distant  past  must  indeed  seem  very  small. 
The  general  effect  is  that  of  looking  through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  an  arrangement  contributes  to  the 
development  of  the  historical  mind. 

Certainly  this  tendency  has  led  the  author  into  his  greatest  treason 
to  the  historical  spirit.  The  sixty-eight  pages  devoted  to  the  six  years 
from  1914  to  1920  are  crowded  with  judgments  marked  by  the  animus  of 
struggle.  The  statements  that  “  the  assembled  conspirators  (at  Potsdam) 
decided  to  use  the  Sarajevo  assassination  as  a  pretext  for  warlike  measures 
against  Serbia”  and  “that  the  German  Government  planned  (the  Great 
War)  and  then  precipitated  it  has  been  made  evident  by  the  avowals  of 
Germans  themselves”  are  not  gross  errors  as  contemporary  judgments. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  examples  of  fine  historical  judgment. 
Worse  still  they  are  not  examples  of  the  still  finer  art  of  withholding  judg¬ 
ment  until  the  facts  are  thoroughly  sifted.  It  is  regrettable  to  find  them  in 
an  historical  work  that  left  the  author’s  hands  after  the  appearance  of 
Professor  Fay’s  New  Light  on  the  Origins  of  the  World  War,  in  the  American 
Historical  Review. 

The  period  intervening  between  the  eighteenth  century,  which  he 
neglects,  and  the  World  War,  which  it  were  better  he  had  left  untouched. 
Professor  Webster  has  handled  with  skill  and  effectiveness.  The  funda¬ 
mental  impulses  of  that  most  extraordinary  period, — ^national  idealism,  im¬ 
perial  greed,  intellectual  avidity,  humanitarian  sentiment,  are  bodied  forth 
in  a  concrete  and  significantly  organized  narrative.  The  normally  intel¬ 
ligent  high  school  pupil  into  whose  hands  the  book  comes  can  scarcely 
avoid  the  idea  that  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century  became  the  world 
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(or,  if  you  choose,  that  the  world  became  Europe.)  The  five  chapters 
(XVIII  to  XXII)  devoted  to  the  Expansion  of  Europe,  the  Industrial 
Revolution,  and  Modern  Civilization,  seem  to  the  reviewer  to  establish  a 
new  standard  in  the  quality  of  instruction  provided  for  high  school  stud¬ 
ents. 

The  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  containing  about  two  hundred  illus¬ 
trations,  all  of  them  very  well  done.  Somewhat  more  than  half  of  them 
are  portraits.  The  selection  of  the  remainder  was  so  well  done  that  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  more  of  this  miscellaneous  group  were  not  included. 
Lord  North’s  physiognomy  could  very  well  have  made  place  for  a  Hogarth 
cartoon.  The  utility  of  the  illustrations  would  have  been  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  brief  elucidations  of  the  more  interesting  after  the  manner  of 
Professor  Breasted  in  his  Ancient  Times.  The  maps,  of  which  there  are 
about  one  hundred,  large  and  small,  are  well  made  and  generally  clear, 
although  a  few  have  inadequate  legends,  like  that  on  page  488,  “Inclos¬ 
ures  in  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century.”  The  index  is  unusually 
large,  covering  thirty-three  columns. 

The  pedagogical  apparatus  in  the  book  is  very  slight,  consisting  merely 
of  questions  of  a  Socratic  character  at  the  end  of  each  chapter.  These 
questions,  however,  are  well  designed  to  stimulate  thought  on  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  chapter  and  utilization  of  material  from  other  sources.  One 
type  of  question,  frequently  used,  which  presents  an  epigrammatic  quota¬ 
tion  for  discussion,  is  especially  commendable.  For  example,  in  connection 
with  the  chapter  on  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  student  is  invited  to 
comment  on  the  statement,  “Since  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
changes  have  come  to  pass  which  have  made  civilized  man  rather  nature’s 
conqueror  than  its  drudge  and  prey.” 

It  is  perhaps  captious  to  speak  of  omissions  in  the  case  of  a  book  already 
so  crowded  with  facts.  At  any  rate,  wisely  or  unwisely.  Professor  Webs¬ 
ter  has  chosen  to  tell  the  story  of  the  nineteenth  century  without  men¬ 
tioning  Romanticism,  an  omission  that  would  seem  the  lest  justifiable,  as 
he  devotes  three  sections  to  the  Enlightenment  and  liberalism  in  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  and  two  or  three  sections  (160,  162,  163)  to  the  later  ten¬ 
dencies  deriving  from  the  evolutionists.  The  relation  of  Bolshevism  to  the 
general  socialistic  movement  might  well  receive  a  few  more  sentences. 

T.  S.  Nusbaum. 

Temple  Uni\'ersity, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Industrial  Spanish. — By  C.  F.  Sparkman.  Allyn  and  Bacon.  1919.  261  p. 

“The  purpose  of  Industrial  Spanish  is  to  furnish  appropriate  Spanish 
reading  on  industrial  and  vocational  subjects.”  The  material  for  In¬ 
dustrial  Spanish  has  been  taken  from  American  magazines  published  in 
Spanish,  from  reports  of  various  Experiment  Stations,  from  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Pan-American  Union,  and  from  various  other  trade-papers  and 
magazines  published  in  the  South  American  republics. 

The  reading  material  has  been  classified  under  six  divisions,  namely: 
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Trades,  commerce,  manufacturing,  engineering,  agriculture,  professions 
and  so  forth.  Under  each  one  of  these  divisions  from  five  to  nine  different 
subjects  are  treated,  such  as :  Plumbing,  carpentry,  laundrying,  printing, 
advertising,  merchandising,  weaving,  sugar  refining,  ice-making,  canning, 
manufacturing  Ford  automobiles,  wireless  telegraphy,  the  New  York  Sub¬ 
way,  corn  growing,  etc. 

The  book  in  question  contains  193  pages  of  text  and  illustrations,  a  short 
appendix  with  the  principal  irregular  verbs  and  tables  of  weights  and 
measures,  and  finally  50  pages  of  vocabulary.  Difficulties  in  the  text 
are  explained  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  by  giving  an  equivalent  in  Span¬ 
ish.  At  the  end  of  each  selection  there  are  exercises  for  a  grammatical 
review,  for  conversation,  and  for  composition  based  on  the  vocabulary  of 
the  selection  read  and  some  given  verb.  As  a  whole,  these  exercises  will 
be  found  rather  difficult  by  elementary  students.  There  are  but  very  few 
mistakes  in  typography.  The  vocabulary  fails  to  give  a  gender  to  a  few 
nouns  in  o,  and  sometimes  gives  noun,  adjective,  and  adverb  under  the 
same  heading.  The  many  half-cuts  add  interest  to  the  text. 

This  text  book  will  be  found  useful  and  instructive  by  students  who 
have  already  the  elements  of  the  language.  Certain  selections  may  prove 
to  be  rather  difficult,  even  for  advanced  students,  because  of  their  technical 
nature,  but  the  vocabulary  is  practical,  and  essential  to  anyone  who  wishes 
to  make  use  of  Spanish. 

Louis  Imbert. 

Columbia  University, 

New  York  City. 


Supervised  Study  in  English. — By  A.  Laura  McGregor.  With  an  introduc¬ 
tion  by  Alfred  Hall-Quest.  The  Macmillan  Company.  1921.  220  p. 

Note,  please,  that  the  title  of  this  book  is  “Supervised  Study  in  Eng¬ 
lish,”  not  “Supervised  Study  of  English.”  “This  book  is  intended,”  de¬ 
clares  the  preface,  “  to  illustrate  a  technic  for  the  treatment  of  the  English 
lesson  in  Junior  High  Schools.”  And  further:  “No  attempt  has  been  made 
to  outline  a  course  of  study  in  English.  .  .  .  The  type  lessons  included 

are  meant  to  illustrate  concretely  the  application  of  the  supervised  study 
method  to  the  various  branches  of  English.” 

To  this  end  Miss  McGregor,  after  setting  forth  in  chapters  one  and  two 
the  general  principles  of  supervised  study  and  special  problems  in  English, 
attempts  nothing  in  the  book  but  to  “illustrate  a  technic  for  the  treatment 
of  the  English  lesson  in  .  .  .  the  various  branches  of  English.” 

Chapters  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  deal  respectively  with  Oral  Eng¬ 
lish,  Literature,  Composition,  Grammar,  and  Special  Kinds  of  Skill  in 
English.  The  final  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Use  of  Projects  in  English. 
“Supervised  Study  in  English”  is  therefore  an  attempt  to  explain  how  the 
principles  of  supervised  study  may  be  applied  in  the  important  fields  of 
English.  The  illustrations  are  drawn  from  personal  experience  or  observa¬ 
tion,  so  that  they  show  not  what  might  conceivably  be  done  but  what  has 
actually  been  done. 

The  present  reviewer  recommends  this  book  as  a  good  presentation  of 
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the  technic  of  supervised  study  in  general  and  in  English  in  particular. 
The  author’s  careful  and  consistent  division  of  the  sixty-minute  period  into 
the  basic  activities  that  enter  into  economical  learning,  her  clear-cut  lesson 
plans,  her  recognition  of  individual  differences  in  pupils  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  through  the  “threefold  assignment”  scheme,  the  socialized  prin¬ 
ciple  which  is  indicated  throughout  and  which  leads  to  such  sensible  pro¬ 
cedure  as  the  employment  of  pupil  committees  and  pupil  critics  and  the 
assignments  of  special  tasks  and  problems  to  children  having  special 
talents — all  this  and  a  number  of  useful  details  and  devices  make  the  book 
a  valuable  treatise  on  the  technic  of  supervised  study  in  English.  Only 
one  glaring  fault  is  noticeable  in  the  treatment  of  technic :  the  employment 
of  many  “exercises,”  notably  of  “blank-filling”  exercises.  We  shall 
never  learn  to  teach  English  until  we  have  learned  to  involve  pupils  in 
activities  and  have  quit  involving  them  with  exercises,  especially  the 
“guessing-game”  species  of  exercises. 

But  the  technic  of  an  art  can  not  be  torn  loose  from  the  principles  of  an 
art  and  treated  as  something  distinct  and  detached.  “How  to  do”  de¬ 
pends  upon  “what  to  do”  and  “what  to  do”  depends  on  “why  do  it”? 
When  it  becomes  a  matter  of  what  English  to  teach  Miss  McGregor  is  a 
misleading  guide — not  always,  of  course,  not  usually,  but  often  enough  to 
make  us  suspect  that  she  has  not  struggled  entirely  clear  from  the  errors 
of  old  dogmas  and  traditions.  Why,  for  example,  should  we  devote  five 
hour-periods  to  the  study  of  Hawthorne’s  The  Pomegranate  Seeds  (pp. 
62-81),  one  solid — very  solid — week  to  the  study  of  a  short-story  which 
any  seventh  grade  child  can  read  and  extract  the  educative  values  from 
in  an  hour’s  reading  and  a  half-hour’s  discussion  with  his  fellows?  Why 
construct  elaborate  charts  showing  what  household  furniture  and  utensils 
are  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  and  presenting  the  phrases  descriptive  of  the 
men  and  women  in  this  story?  Is  not  this  a  flat  denial  of  the  author’s 
assertion  (page  58)  that  “Literature  should  be  pure  delight”?  Again, 
why  should  pupils  be  required  to  write  stories?  Tell  them,  of  course,  for 
telling  stories  is  an  art  much  practised  in  daily  life;  but  why  write  them? 
And  why  such  emphasis  upon  writing  conversation  (pp.  138-147)?  Does 
anyone,  in  the  actual  work  and  play  of  everyday  life,  write  conversation, 
except  now  and  then  perhaps  to  include  a  snatch  of  talk  in  w'riting  a  social 
letter?  The  reviewer  can  not  conceive  of  any  aspect  of  English  training 
more  important  than  that  of  training  in  conversation ;  but  he  believes  that 
the  only  feasible  method  of  training  in  conversation  is  by  having  the  pu¬ 
pils  converse  under  guidance  and  by  helping  them  therewith  discover  and 
codify  the  laws  and  principles  of  conversation.  Writing  conversation  or 
studying  conversation  in  a  story  or  drama  w  ill  not  serve  the  purpose  nor 
solve  the  problem — nor  will  it  be  of  any  but  the  slightest  value  in  writing. 

But  most  of  Miss  McGregor’s  pedagogical  principles  are  sound.  She 
believes  that  (page  60)  “Literature  should  be  almost  as  distinct  from  com¬ 
position  as  it  is  from  grammar,”  and  in  general  she  succeeds  in  keeping  it 
distinct  in  her  method;  that  (page  121)  “Lessons  on  the  structure  of  the 
paragraph  are  on  the  whole  futile”;  that  (page  149)  only  that  portion  of 
grammar  which  contributes  toward  oral  or  written  expression  should  be 
taught;  that  (page  174)  “Pupils  should  be  led  to  regard  the  dictionary 
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as  one  of  the  chief  tools  of  English,  and  its  effective  use  should  be  promoted 
by  frequent  drills.  ”  Amen,  and  amen ! 

Supervised  Study  in  English  can  be  recommended  and  accepted  as  a  book 
of  value  as  an  exposition  of  the  technic  to  be  employed  in  guiding  junior 
high  school  pupils  in  the  study  and  practice  of  the  arts  of  English.  Those 
who  use  the  book  will  do  well,  however,  to  scrutinize  the  what  and  the  why 
of  the  English  to  be  taught  before  committing  themselves  imreservedly 
to  the  guidance  of  the  author  as  to  the  details  of  the  supervision. 

Walter  Barnes. 

State  Normal  School, 

Fairmont,  West  Virginia 


A  Philosophy  of  Social  Progress. — E.  J.  Urwick,  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

1920.  244p. 

Professor  Urwick  starts  from  the  standpoint  of  modem  sociology,  but 
he  passes  beyond  this  to  a  philosophical  analysis  of  the  methods  and  pur¬ 
poses  of  social  change.  He  considers  successively  society  as  subject  to  the 
forces  and  laws  of  the  physical  world,  of  organic  life,  and  of  mind.  Then 
he  considers  it  as  an  ethical  structure,  a  unity  dependent  upon  purpose,  and 
critically  examines  the  purpose  of  the  social  process  and  the  criteria  of  prog¬ 
ress.  His  object  throughout  is  to  validate  social  philosophy  as  against 
the  special  social  sciences  and  scientific  sociology  in  the  strict  sense.  In 
this  he  has  undoubtedly  succeeded,  though  in  America  the  word  sociology 
is  generally  used  to  cover  not  only  the  science  in  the  strict  sense,  but  also 
social  philosophy  so  far  as  it  rests  upon  a  scientific  basis. 

Professor  Urw  ick  disbelieves  not  only  all  predominantly  inteUectualistic 
interpretations  of  the  social  life,  but  also  all  alleged  scientific  statements  of 
the  social  process.  He  finds  that  the  actual  behavior  of  a  group  is  always 
made  up  of  three  factors,  two  of  which  are  always  unknown,  acting  in  the 
presence  of  circumstances  which  are  never  more  than  partially  known. 
These  three  factors  are,  first,  the  vital  impulses  expressing  partly  conscious 
response  to  new  needs;  secondly,  the  conscious  purpose  in  which  the  in¬ 
telligence  does  its  best  to  sum  up  its  solution  of  that  part  of  the  problem 
which  it  can  grasp  and  analyze;  and  thirdly,  the  promptings  of  a  much 
deeper  faculty  whose  influence  w'e  could  only  know  if  we  had  complete 
knowledge  of  each  individual  concerned. 

Accordingly  Professor  Urwick  concludes  that  a  real  science  of  social  life 
is  impossible,  though  he  does  not  deny  that  science  is  possible  in  relation 
to  certain  bodies  of  social  facts.  Only  he  would  deny  that  these  limited 
fields  of  social  science  constitute  an  adequate  basis  for  either  social  action 
or  social  prevision.  W'hoever  is  bold  enough,  he  says,  to  play  the  prophet 
in  regard  to  the  future  of  society  must  call  himself  a  social  philosopher, 
not  a  scientist.  While  such  a  one  may  be  conceivably  right  in  his  general 
forecast,  yet  as  he  bases  his  analysis  on  the  values  of  human  life  and  the 
purposes  of  human  society,  he  is  a  philosopher  rather  than  a  scientist  in  the 
strict  sense. 

It  may  be  questioned  whether  Professor  Urwick  is  not  unduly  pessimis- 
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tic  about  the  power  of  science  to  advance  in  the  field  of  social  analysis. 
He  takes  little  note  of  the  recent  progress  made  in  the  psychological  analy¬ 
sis  of  various  social  phenomena.  While  the  reviewer  would  not  deny  that 
there  is  a  place,  and  always  will  be  a  place,  for  social  philosophy  in  contra¬ 
distinction  to  scientific  sociology,  yet  he  believes  that  the  scientific  analysis 
of  society  as  a  basis  for  rational  social  control  can  be  carried  much  further 
than  Professor  Urwick  indicates.  The  work,  however,  is  wholesome  in 
its  criticbm  of  premature  generalizations  in  the  social  sciences,  and  will 
be  found  useful  to  the  scientific  student  of  education  as  a  critical  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  achievements  of  the  social  sciences  down  to  the  present. 

Charles  A.  Ellwood. 

University  of  Missouri, 

Columbia,  Missouri. 


The  Manchester  Grammar  School.  1515-1916 — By  Alfred  A.  Mumford. 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company.  1919.  563  p. 

The  American  student  of  English  secondary  education  has  by  a  curious 
anomaly  always  paid  most  attention  to  the  Great  Public  Schools  and  their 
history.  Whether  this  has  been  due  to  the  uniqueness  of  these  schools, 
whose  characteristics  can  not  be  reproduced  elsewhere,  or  whether  the 
tradition  of  Tom  Brown’s  Schooldays  has  concentrated  interest  on  these 
schools,  the  fact  remains  that  the  services  to  England  of  her  great  Day 
Grammar  Schools  have  been  ignored.  And  yet  these  schools  have  had  as 
long  and  as  honorable  a  history  as  many  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  for  the 
student  of  the  development  of  secondary  education  have  at  least  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  that  they  mirror  the  interplay  between  social  institutions  and 
education  far  more  clearly  than  do  the  histories  of  the  more  exclusive 
schools.  One  effect  of  this  interest  in  the  organization  and  life  of  the 
Public  Schools  to  the  neglect  of  other  types  of  secondary  education  has 
been  to  fasten  the  stigma  of  aristocracy  on  the  curriculum  there  cultivated. 
A  less  selective  and  more  discriminating  study  of  the  development  of 
English  secondary  education  would  place  this  curriculum  in  better  per¬ 
spective  in  relation  to  the  national  demands,  and  would  bring  into  relief 
the  fact  that  the  characteristic  of  English  institutions — ability  to  grow 
without  sacrificing  what  has  been  well  tested  and  tried  for  the  lure  of 
the  moment — has  equally  been  a  feature  of  many  of  its  secondary  schools. 

Dr.  Mumford’s  History  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School  during  the 
four  hundred  years  of  its  existence  is  more  than  a  brilliant  record  of  a 
distinguished  school.  It  more  than  fulfills  the  claim  of  its  sub-title  to  be 
A  Regional  Study  of  the  Advancement  of  Learning  in  Manchester  Since  the 
Reformation.  It  is  rather  a  history  of  English  secondary  education  as 
reflected  in  the  development  of  the  Manchester  Grammar  School.  The 
reader  will  learn  from  this  work  not  merely  the  story  of  the  school  and  its 
relation  to  Manchester,  but  the  connection  between  secondary  and  higher 
education  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  considerably  later  at  the  local 
Ow'ens  College  and  University  of  Manchester.  The  characteristics  of  the 
Elizabethan  grammar  school,  the  mfluence  of  the  Dissenting  academies, 
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the  gradual  development  of  an  interest  in  science,  the  struggle  between 
tradition,  supported  and  reinforced  by  law,  and  the  demands  of  a  changed 
social  era,  the  revival  of  secondary  education  stimulated  by  the  Amoldian 
influence,  the  effect  of  the  Endowed  Schools  Act,  the  more  rapid  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  curriculum  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
the  popular  demand  since  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  for  increased 
facilities  for  secondary  education — all  these  signposts  in  the  long  develop¬ 
ment  of  English  secondary  education  are  woven  skilfully  into  the  story  of 
the  Manchester  Grammar  School.  It  is  this  feature  of  Dr.  Mumford’s 
work  that  will  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  a  circle  much  wider  than  that 
of  the  alumni  of  the  school,  which  must  be  congratulated  on  the  choice  of 
its  historian. 

L.  I.  Kandel. 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  Universitt 
New  York  City 


Silent  Reading. — By  John  Anthony  O’Brien.  The  Macmillan  Company  1921. 

289  p. 

The  emphasis  that  has  recently  been  given  to  silent  reading  is  beginning 
to  be  capitalized  by  publishers.  A  volume  bearing  the  title,  “  Silent  Read¬ 
ing,”  will  appeal  to  a  large  number  of  teachers  and  supervisors.  For  this 
reason  it  is  unfortunate  that  this  book,  which  is  the  first  to  be  published 
on  silent  reading,  is  not  more  simple  and  practical.  The  treatise  is  a  doc¬ 
toral  dissertation.  It  gives  an  excellent  summary  of  the  results  of  previous 
investigations  of  certain  phases  of  silent  reading.  This  is  supplemented 
by  the  account  of  a  carefully  supervised  experiment  involving  a  number 
of  different  schools.  This  experiment  was  planned  to  ascertain  the  effect 
of  certain  methods  and  devices  of  instruction  upon  the  rate  of  silent  read- 
ing. 

The  author  fails  to  present  his  material  in  a  simple  and  effective  manner. 
The  book  abounds  in  long  and  involved  sentences.  The  author’s  vocabu¬ 
lary  is  frequently  highly  technical  and  specialized.  Latin  phrases  occur 
more  often  than  appears  necessary.  The  reader  could  be  greatly  assisted 
by  modifications  in  the  organization  of  the  book. 

The  summary  of  the  “Factors  influencing  the  rate  of  silent  reading” 
and  the  account  of  methods  and  devices  of  instructions  used  for  increasing 
the  rate  of  silent  reading  will  be  helpful  to  teachers.  Graduate  students 
of  the  science  of  education  who  are  interested  in  silent  reading  will  find  the 
book  a  source  of  valuable  information. 

Forty  teachers  in  twenty  different  schools  participated  in  the  experi¬ 
ment,  which  lasted  from  April  8,  1919,  to  May  29,  1919.  At  the  beginning 
Form  1  of  the  Courtis  Silent  Reading  Test,  No.  2,  was  given  to  all  pupils. 
On  the  basis  of  the  rate  scores  the  pupils  under  each  teacher  were  divided 
into  an  experimental  and  a  control  group.  The  second  and  third  forms  of 
the  test  were  used  to  measure  the  effect  of  the  special  training  given  to  the 
experimental  groups.  In  view  of  the  limitations  of  this  test,  some  of  which 
the  author  points  out,  it  seems  that  the  experiment  might  have  been 
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planned  more  wisely.  The  results  show  that  large  increases  in  rate  of 
silent  reading  were  secured  in  grades  three  to  eight  by  the  methods  and 
devices  of  instruction  that  were  employed.  The  use  of  only  the  Courtis 
Silent  Reading  Test,  No.  2,  to  measure  the  achievements  of  the  pupil 
failed  to  show  whether  the  increase  of  the  rate  was  accompanied  by  any 
change  in  the  type  of  silent  reading  done.  It  is  possible  that  the  rate  was 
materially  affected  by  significant  changes  in  the  type  of  silent  reading. 

Walter  S.  Monroe. 

Universitt  op  Illinois, 

Urbana,  Illinois. 


The  Nation  and  the  Schools. — By  John  A.  H.  Keith  and  William  C.  Bagley. 

The  Macmillan  Company.  1920.  364  p. 

This  book  contains  valuable  information  upon  the  present  situation 
of  our  public  schools.  It  is  also  an  argument  for  national  aid  for  public 
education.  It  contains  twenty-three  chapters,  with  four  appendices. 
The  first  chapter  is  an  exposition  of  the  reason  for  writing  the  book.  The 
last  paragraph  of  the  first  chapter  very  frankly  states  “this  book  is  a  col¬ 
lection  of  facts  and  arguments  designed  to  show  that  the  nation  is,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  an  educational  unit,  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
assume  a  fair  proportion  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  schools  through  the 
country,  and  that  there  should  be  established  in  Washington  an  adequate 
agency  through  which  the  educational  needs  of  the  nation,  as  a  nation, 
may  be  local.” 

Very  naturally  then,  this  volume,  after  stating  its  purpose,  proceeds 
to  give  a  historical  survey  of  national  aid  for  education,  an  exposition  of 
the  present  condition  in  which  we  find  our  education,  and  a  conclusion 
which  is  in  itself  an  argument  for  a  measure  now  before  Congress,  namely, 
the  Smith-Towner  Bill. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  book  is  an  argument  for  a  particular  bill, 
most  of  the  material  is  presented  impartially.  Chapters  II  and  III  give 
a  brief  history  of  the  development  of  the  idea  of  public  education,  during 
our  colonial  times.  Chapters  IV  to  X,  inclusive,  is  a  survey  of  national 
aid  for  education,  beginning  with  the  act  of  Congress  in  1802,  which  en¬ 
abled  the  early  settlers  of  Ohio  to  form  a  state  government,  and  which 
contained  the  condition  that  “the  section  numbered  sixteen  in  every 
township  or  where  such  township  has  been  sold,  granted,  or  disposed  of, 
other  lands  equivalent  thereto,  and  most  contiguous  to  the  same,  shall  be 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  township  for  the  use  of  the  schools,” 
and  ending  with  the  last  acts  of  Congress  appropriating  moneys  for  voca¬ 
tional  education  and  agriculture.  After  one  reads  of  the  vast  land  grants 
and  money  grants  for  public  education,  it  is  not  difficult  for  him  to  realize 
that  the  Smith-Towner  Bill,  instead  of  introducing  a  new  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Federal  Government,  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  policy  that 
has  been  exercised  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

Chapters  XI  and  XII  deal  with  the  principles  embodied  in  the  educa¬ 
tional  acts  of  Congress,  and  the  efforts  of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion  for  securing  further  aid  from  Congress.  Chapters  XIII  to  XVII 
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treat  of  the  defects  of  our  educational  system  as  disclosed  by  the  war. 
Illiteracy,  the  physical  defects  of  the  drafted  men,  and  the  need  of  Ameri¬ 
canization  work  are  discussed.  Chapters  XVIII  and  XIX  deal  with  the 
rural  school  problem,  which  is  quite  aptly  called  the  “weakest  link  in  our 
educational  system.”  Chapters  XX  to  XXII  emphasize  the  need  of 
equalization  of  educational  opportunity.  These  chapters  have  especial 
reference  to  the  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  in  the  nation  with  reference 
to  sections  and  communities,  and  argue  for  taxing  the  more  prosperous  com¬ 
munities  to  help  educate  the  children  in  the  poorer  communities.  The 
concluding  chapter.  Chapter  XXIII,  is  a  summary  of  the  arguments  for 
national  aid  for  education,  and  for  a  Federal  Department  of  Education. 
It  contains  a  table  of  interesting  statistical  data,  showing  the  distribution 
of  wealth  throughout  the  nation,  and  showing  the  amount  that  each  state 
would  get  from  the  proposed  Smith-Towner  Bill. 

Any  one  interested,  and  what  American  citizen  is  not,  in  the  Smith- 
Towner  Bill,  or  any  national  bill,  proposing  aid  for  public  education, 
should  have  a  copy  of  “The  Nation  and  the  Schools.”  It  contains  a  great 
deal  of  statistical  source  material  for  intelligent  discussion.  And  while 
the  whole  book  is  an  argument  for  national  aid,  it  is  quite  free  from  asser¬ 
tion,  dogmatism,  and  partisan  revile.  In  this  respect,  it  presents  a  great 
contrast  to  much  of  the  literature  now  being  circulated  in  opposition  to  the 
Smith-Towner  Bill. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  there  are  not  chapters  in  this  book  devoted  to 
the  theoretical  discussion  of  the  effect  national  aid  may  have  upon  the 
local  and  state  control  of  public  education.  The  opponents  of  the 
Smith-Towner  Bill  are  emphasizing  that  phase  of  the  question  a  great 
deal,  and  since  from  the  founding  of  our  nation,  a  tremendous  amount  of 
prejudice  and  jealousy  has  been  aroused  against  what  is  sometimes  called 
“federal  domination,”  chapters  upon  that  subject  would  have  been  quite 
justified. 

J.  J.  Pettyjohn. 

University  of  Minnesota, 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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In  this  section  the  Review  will  give  its  readers  notice  of  many  books  on 
various  subjects,  but  the  appearance  of  a  book  here  does  not  preclude  re¬ 
view  of  the  volume  in  some  later  number  of  the  magazine. 

Bibliography  of  Tests  for  Use  in  Schools,  278  titles.  World  Book  Com¬ 
pany.  1921.  Complete  for  all  kinds  and  grades  of  testing. 

The  American  University,  an  Australian  View,  by  E.  R.  Holme,  Professor 
of  English  language  in  the  university  of  Sydney.  Angus  &  Robertson, 
Ltd.  (Sydney.)  1920.  242  pages.  A  concise  study  of  American 
imiversity  life  and  organization  as  seen  through  Australian  eyes,  based 
on  personal  investigations. 
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Readings  in  American  History,  by  David  S.  Muzzey.  Ginn  and  Co. 
Revised  edition,  1921.  xxvii  and  604  pages.  A  revision  of  a  standard 
source  book,  incorporating  new  matter  on  the  World  War  and  after- 
war  problems  of  reconstruction. 

History  of  Europe:  Our  Own  Times,  by  James  Harvey  Robinson  and 
Charles  A.  Beard.  Ginn  and  Co.  1921.  616  pages.  Maps  and 
illustrations  in  color.  Covering  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  the  World  War,  for 
use  in  high  school. 

A  Brief  History  of  the  World,  With  Especial  Reference  to  Social  and  Econ¬ 
omic  Conditions,  by  George  Willis  Botsford  and  Jay  Barrett  Bots- 
ford.  The  Macmillan  Company.  Revised  edition,  1920.  554  pages. 
Maps  and  illustrations.  Aims  to  provide  a  course  of  study  for  schools 
which  give  but  one  year  to  European  history,  or  which  desire  a  gen¬ 
eral  survey  as  a  basis  for  more  detailed  work. 

The  Book  of  Birds  for  Young  People,  by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews.  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  1921.  323  pages.  Illustrations  in  color  and  in 
black  and  white.  A  book  intended  to  stimulate  interest  in  birds  on 
the  part  of  persons  of  all  ages,  through  the  narration  of  real  experiences. 

Papers  of  the  American  Society  of  Church  History.  Second  series.  Vol¬ 
ume  VI.  Edited  by  Frederick  William  Loetscher,  Secretary.  G.  P. 
Putnam’s  Sons.  1921.  xvii  and  239  pages. 

Pros  and  Cons,  a  Newspaper  Reader’s  and  Debater’s  Guide  to  the  Leading 
Controversies  of  the  Day,  by  John  Bertram  Askew.  Revised  edition 
rewritten  by  Hilderic  Cousens.  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  1920.  200 
pages.  Designed  to  give  the  everyday  reader  a  statement  of  the 
opposing  arguments  advanced  regarding  important  social,  political, 
and  religious  questions  of  the  day. 

Rhythm,  Music,  and  Education,  by  Emile  Jaques  Dalcroze.  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  1921.  334  pages.  Illustrated.  Translated  from  the 
French  by  Harold  R.  Rubinstein.  In  this  book  the  author  explains 
his  method  of  Eurythmics,  and  tells  the  story  of  his  researches  and 
accomplishments. 

A  Manual  of  the  Mechanics  of  Writing,  by  Raymond  W.  Pence.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1921.  211  pages.  In  the  preface  the  author 

states  that  the  fundamental  aim  of  the  book  has  been,  not  to  argue 
questions,  not  to  present  personal  views,  but  solely  to  record  pres¬ 
ent-day  practice. 

The  Life  of  Artemas  Ward,  the  First  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
Revolution,  by  Charles  Martyn.  Artemas  Ward.  1921.  334  pages. 
Illustrated. 
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Principles  and  Problems  of  Government,  by  Charles  G.  Haines  and  Bertha 
M.  Haines.  Harper  &  Brothers.  1921.  507  pages.  Prepared 
primarily  for  use  in  colleges  and  universities  as  an  approach  to  the 
study  of  government  through  the  avenue  of  principles  and  problems. 

A  General  History  of  Europe,  by  James  Harvey  Robinson  and  James 
Henry  Breasted.  Ginn  and  Company.  1921.  667  pages.  An 
outline  of  the  whole  history  of  man  from  the  earliest  beginnings  of 
civilization  to  the  present.  Illustrated. 

Duruy’s  History  of  France,  translated  by  M.  Cary,  edited  by  the  late 
James  F.  Jameson  and  continued  to  the  year  1920  by  Mabell  S.  C. 
Smith.  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.  791  pages.  Colored  maps  and 
index.  A  new  edition  of  a  standard  work.  For  schools,  libraries, 
and  general  reading. 

Grammar  and  Practice,  by  Susan  I.  Frazee  and  Chauncey  W.  Wells. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  1921.  166  pages.  A  book  of  instruc¬ 

tion  in  the  grammatical  functions  of  words,  phrases,  and  clauses  in  a 
sentence;  written  colloquially,  arranged  informally,  and  containing 
both  literary  and  colloquial  examples. 

Plays  for  Classroom  Interpretation,  edited  by  Edwin  Van  B.  Knicker¬ 
bocker.  Henry  Holt  and  Company.  1921.  264  pages.  Prepared 

for  use  as  a  high  school  text-book  in  the  classroom  interpretation  of 
short  plays. 

Effective  Expression,  by  Charles  E.  Rhodes.  The  Gregg  Publishing 
Company.  1921.  532  pages.  A  textbook  on  composition  and 
rhetoric  for  the  four  years  of  high  school  and  the  first  year  of  college. 

A  Text-Book  of  Simple  Nursing  Procedure  for  High  Schools,  by  Amy 
Elizabeth  Pope.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1921.  360  pages.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Methods  used  in  caring  for  the  sick  and  first  aid  treatment 
required  in  common  emergencies,  described  for  classroom  instruction 
for  the  inexperienced  home  nurse. 

American  Apprenticeship  and  Industrial  Education,  by  Paul  H.  Douglas. 
Columbia  University  studies  in  Political  Science.  Vol.  XCV.  No. 
2.  Paper  bound.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  agents. 

Essays  on  Vocation.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  Basil  Mathews. 
Second  Series  1921.  Oxford  University  Press.  76  pages. 

Peeps  at  Many  Lands.  Four  new  volumes:  Italy  and  Greece;  Norway 
and  Denmark;  China  and  Japan;  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1921.  Sixteen  full-page  illustrations  in 
color  in  each  volume. 
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Europe 
Since  1870 

By  EDWARD  R.  TURNER 

An  interpietation  of  European  history 
written  wholly  from  the  new  view-point. 
It  covers  in  unified  manner  that  period 
of  European  affairs  from  the  rise  to  the 
fall  of  German  militarism.  The  text  is 
equipped  with  36  maps  and  full  biblio¬ 
graphies.  For  college  classes  and  the 
general  reader.  Price  $3.00. 


An  Introduction 
to  the  Problem 
of  Government 

By  W.  W.  WILLOUGHBY 
and  LINDSAY  ROGERS 

This  new  book  on  government  com¬ 
bines  only  a  necessary  amount  of  descrip¬ 
tive  matter  with  much  greater  emphasis 
upon  the  significance  of  gosemmental 
practice,  and  upon  those  principles  which 
should  properly  control  the  administration 
of  public  affairs.  For  courses  in  general 
or  comparative  government.  Price  $3.00. 


Selected  Stories 
from  Kipling 

Edited  by  WM.  LYON  PHELPS 

Thirteen  of  Ki  plug’s  stories  selected 
for  class-room  use.  This  book  has  been 
made  follovting  the  insistent  demand  by 
teachers  of  English  for  a  book  of  stories 
that  would  be  characteristic  of  Kipling's 
art  and  introductory  to  his  complete 
works.  Price  $1.25. 


Essays 

on 

Agriculture 

Edited  by  S.  D.  BABBITT 
and  L.  C.  WIMBERLY 

The  specimen  method  carried  into  a 
new  field — the  course  in  English  for  agri¬ 
cultural  students.  The  ho(»  contains  a 
large  number  of  stimulating  essays,  most 
of  them  by  contemporary  writers,  on  sub¬ 
jects  of  special  interest  to  the  student  in 
agricultural  courses.  Price  $1.50. 


Teaching  Geography 
by  Problems 

By  E.  EHRLICH  SMITH 

Of  the  elementary  school  subjects  geography  needs  stimu¬ 
lus  the  most.  Here  is  a  book  for  the  teacher  or  for  the 
method  class,  in  which  sound  theory  and  actual  practice 
go  together.  It  is  a  new  sort  of  textbook  for  the  normal 
class  in  geography  methods,  and  for  the  teacher  conducting 
a  class  in  geography  it  will  do  much  toward  showing  the 
way  to  interest  and  variety.  Price  $1.50. 
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President  of  the  University  of  California.  Whether  as  city  superintendent,  bureau 
chief,  and  general  superintendent  of  the  Philippine  sch(M)Is,  or  as  professor,  dean, 
and  president  of  the  university  of  his  adopted  state.  Doctor  Barrows  has  shown 
himself  a  great  educator 
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JOHN  W.  WITHERS 

Dean  of  the  School  of  Education,  New  York  University.  Coming  to  New  York, 
following  his  resignation  from  the  superintendency  of  the  St.  Louis  schools. 
Doctor  Withers  is  rapidly  bringing  his  department  to  the  forefront  among  the 
departments  of  education  in  the  East 


A.  B  MEREDITH 

State  ('ommissioner  of  Education,  Connecticut.  While  an  assistant  commis¬ 
sioner  in  New  Jersey,  under  the  late  Calvin  X.  Kendall,  Doctor  Meredith  was 
called  two  years  ago  to  the  difficult  state  office  in  Connecticut,  where  he  has 
demonstrated  anew  his  courageous  and  tactful  leadership 


